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nated 
‘ords, 
| You 
ling 
“ The use of travelling is to regulate imag- 
ination by reality and, instead of thinking 
d of . ie 
staal how things may be, to see them as they are. 
nica 
~— —JOHNSON. 
er of 
» the : 
ones Why not follow Dr. Johnson's precept this year! 
res, Break away from the conventional: adventure 
forth to visit new scenes, to see things as they are. 
reat- 
imes The fascination of bringing into the orbit of 


blets reality place names and scenes so vividly described 
in Rider Haggard’s ** King Solomon's Mines "’: the 

thrill of following in the footsteps of Livingstone 

| and other famous explorers—these are memories 


J} that endure. 


Africa presents a variety of new experiences to 
her guests. At one end of the scale there are the 
Greatest River Wonder and the Largest Wild Life 
Sanctuary in existence; at the other, modern cities 
and delightful health resorts where the tempo of 
life is planned for rest, recuperation and amuse- 
ment. Over all the sun spreads his genial influence, 
brightening each and every day throughout the year 
with eight or nine hours of glorious sunshine. 


Full information and descriptive brochures about this 
Dominion can be obtained from the Director, Publicity 
and Travel Bureau, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2, or the principal Tourist Agencies. 
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Have a complete Course 
at home for a week and 


see for yourself - 


Linguaphone is to the old method of learning languages 


what the aeroplane is to the ox-wagon. You just sit 
in comfort in your 
friendly voices of expert native 
vhone, while you follow the printed 


illustrated text book. 


Why not try it? 


The Linguaphone method has received 
the commendation of such great thinkers 
as Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, and is already used by over one 
million students in all parts of the world; 
but even these facts cannot be as con- 
vincing as a personal trial. 


Write to-day for the free 
book. It is full af interesting 
tion and information with many illustra- 
tions. In addition to telling you all you 
want to know about Linguaphone the 
book will also tell you how you can have 
a complete Course free for a week to 
test for yourself. Whatever con- 
clusion you may reach, you'll at least 
have tried for yourself the actual 
records, and acquired a first-hand 
knowledge of the 
famous  Linguaphone 


armchair and listen to the 
teachers on your gramo- 
the 


down 


word in 


26-page 
descrip- 








method. 
COURSES IN: 
French Esperanto 
Spanish Modern 
German Hebrew 
Italian Polish 
Russian Swedish 
Dutch Portuguese 
Irish Afrikaans 
English Finnish 
Iranian Chinese 
Czech Hindustani 
Literary Courses and Travel 
Talks for Advanced 
Siudents, 











POST THE COUPON TO-DAY! 


or, if in London, call for a personal demonstration 
at our Head Office, 24/27 High Holborn, W.C.1. 
West End Address: 209 Regent Street, W.1. 


r Please fill in your name and address in block capitals (266) | 
| PWM cis dcch ines Suesneeencebe cece y cei Cace ees e eee eee , 
Fe Ne ee eee ee ee | 


Jo rrrreeereeceeeeeeeseeeeeeseseneeeseeceeseesneeneesestaasteeseeseesestteeseeeeseseeseas 

To the Linguaphone Institute, | 
| 266 Napier House, 24-27 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
| Please send me (post free ) your 26-page book about the Linguaphone 

Method of language tudy. I have a gramophone. I have no | 
| gramophone. (Picase strike out one of these.) | 
| FS | a een Mopeer language (s) for general | 
| purposes. LI am also specially interested in: 

(Strike out whatever does not apply.) | 
| FOREIGN TRAVEL, BUSINESS, WIRELESS, LITERATURE | 
| AND THE ARTS, EXAMINATIONS, CHILDREN’S STUDY, | 

CONSULAR 


| SCIENCI 


Reeseenieerianccalsn ce Oe Soe E 
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WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY. 




















BETTY, aged 6, a motherless little girl whose father has 

done his utmost to care for his two children, but the strain 

was too much. He had a mental breakdown and is now 

in an asylum. Betty and her sister are now in the 
Society’s care. 


WILL PROVIDE FOOD FOR A DESTITUTE 
CHILD FOR ONE WEEK. 


KENNINGTON, S.E.11, 


5/- 
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New stars swing overhead in the southern firmament... 


* 


New 
interests await you in Australian cities... There is new beauty— 
infinite variety—at every turn. Australia is pre-eminently a land of 
contrasts. Old and new: primitive and civilised. Here’s all the fascina- 
tion of a new continent combined with all the charm of being at home 
—among friendly people—speaking your own language. And remen- 
ber that, in Australia, the pound is worth twenty-five shillings. 


ROUND VOYAGE AND 150th ANNIVERSARY 


TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES. Ist Class: £155 
& £165. Tourist: Two-berth cabin from £73 . 10.0. Four- 
berth cabin from £67.10.0. Tourist B: From £60. 


Ask for “AUSTRALIAN SCRAPBOOK.” 


ORIENT LINE 


Managers: Anderson, Green & Co., Ltd., 5, Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, E.C.3. West End Offices: 14, Cockspur Street, 
S.W.1 and No. 1, Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. Telephones : 
Mansion House 3456, Whitehall 6981, Temple Bar 2258, or Agents. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT?’S speech was timed perfectly 
to obtain its maximum effect on those nations who 
are anxious at least to attempt to exert a restraining influence 
on Japan. And those who are conscious that his words, 
strong as they were, must be weighed against the powerful 
forces of “isolationism ” in America, must notice also the 
extremely favourable reception it has had in the American 
Press. The speech was followed by a declaration by the 
State Department that the Government of the United 
States was in ‘‘ general accord” with the Assembly’s con- 
demnation of Japan. The question now is how far these 
words can be translated into deeds, and into what kind of 
deeds. The League of Nations, acting once again with the 
promptitude that has distinguished its handling of the 
Far Eastern question, on Wednesday invited the member- 
States’ signatories or adherents of the Washington Nine-Power 
Treaty to a conference, which may be held in Washington, 
on the Sino-Japanese conflict; it is confidently expected 
that the United States will attend the conference. The terms of 
reference of the discussion have yet to be decided ; but it 
is significant that, in the Assembly’s opinion, it is impossible 
to consider the conflict as one which can be settled by China 
and Japan alone. The same conclusion is plainly indicated 
by the terms of the Nine-Power Treaty itself. But to act 
upon it requires above all that the signatories to the Treaty 
should be able to act in agreement ; it is fortunate that already 

the United States has shown itself willing to co-orerate. 

* * * *« 
Protests in London and Chicago 

The spirit of the great mass meeting at the Albert Hall 
last Tuesday, presided over by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Was undoubtedly representative of the feeling of a vast 
majority of the British people. Without revealing any 
kind of prejudice against the Japanese nation, the meeting 
*xpressed the horror which has been aroused among us 


by the indiscriminate slaughier of Chinesz civilians, and 
called upon the Government to secure “ concerted action,” 
economic or otherwise, to prevent its continuance. Certainly 
if anything is to be done it must be in collaboration 
with the United States. They and Britain must be 
together all the way, in any measures taken to check the 
growing “ epidemic,” as President Roosevelt calls it, of 
international lawlessness and violence. The President’s 
speech at Chicago was an eloquent expression of just the 
same conviction as that which moved the Albert Hall. He 
showed that America stands, in her appreciation of the issue, 
just where we stand. Though he reiterated America’s 
unshaken determination to keep out of war, he nevertheless 
spoke of the need for a “ concerted effort” by the peace- 
loving nations to preserve law and the sanctity of treaties. 
“There must be positive endeavours to preserve peace.” 
President Roosevelt did not commit his country to any 
precise line of action. But his words were taken as a clear 
invitation for consu‘tation between the United States and 
Britain and the adoption of joint measures. 
*« x x * 

The Franc 

Despite the declaration of policy issued after Sunday’s 
Council of Ministers, the franc this week fell to the lowest 
point in its history. The Cabinet had declared that the 
financial position was sound, that there would be no exchange 
control, that M. Chautemps had been authorised to introduce 
by decree the recommendations of the Government’s Com- 
mittee on Production, that the 40-hour week would be 
modified and that stay-in strikes would not be tolerated. 
To have secured agreement on these points and to have evaded 
a Cabinet crisis is a notable success for M. Chautemps 
and evidence of the remarkable restraint shown by the 
Socialists. Nevertheless, the concessions do not seem to 
have been sufficient, confidence obstinately refuses to return, 
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and the franc on Monday took a downward course. The 
Exchange Equalisation Fund ‘which last week was selling 
francs at 145 to the £ was this week buying them back at 
150. It is possible indeed that only the defeat of the Front 
Populaire will end the “ strike of capital,” and an attempt 
to peg the franc at 150 may be met by a renewed attack 
on the currency. For this, after M. Bonnet’s impressive 
reforms and the concessions promised by the Cabinet, there 
is now no justification, and if it occurs the Socialists, who 
are confident of success in the Cantonal elections, will have 
every reason for refusing to surrender any more of their 
programme in an attempt to conciliate capital. 
* * * * 


The Terrorists in Palestine 


The action taken by the Government in Palestine to stop 
terrorism at its source was long overdue. It has now declared 
the Higher Arab Committee and all national committees to 
be unlawful associations; it has deprived the Mufti of 
Jerusalem of his office of president of the Moslem Supreme 
Council and his membership of the Wakf Committee ; and 
has arrested and deported numbers of the Higher Arab 
Committee and other organisations which were promoting 
disorder and crime. The recent assassination of Mr. Andrews 
and Constable McEwen at Nazareth, following other murders 
and attempted murders, brought things to a head. A Govern- 
ment cannot rest upon conciliation alone when those whom 
it would conciliate take kindness for weakness or fear and 
simply redouble their criminal activities. The recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission still await a decision. 
It has to be clearly proved that the conclusions will not be 
modified by violent political agitators. Crime must be 
punished. The proper step—too long deferred—of striking at 
the influential persons who control funds and have directly 
or indirectly hired the gunmen has at last been taken, and 
has already created a feeling of relief among all more moderate- 
minded persons in Palestine. 

*« *« *x * 


Hitler’s Renewed Demand for Colonies 


Whilst Herr Darré last Saturday was congratulating a 
Berlin audience on Germany’s reduction of imported food- 
stuffs, and was exhorting the people to eat less bread and 
more potatoes, Herr Hitler repeated his demand for colonies, 
and re-asserted the need for space. In scornful allusions to 
Mr. Eden’s speech at Geneva (Mr. Eden’s name was not 
specifically mentioned) he ignored the offer that was made 
of facilities for purchase, preferring to emphasise the fact 
that the controllers of colonies alleged to be “ useless ” 
were unwilling to part with them. He did not say in what 
way restored colonies would be useful to Germany in the 
provision of more raw materials. Would she procure 
materials without paying for them, or would she convert 
colonies into closed markets for the exclusive benefit of 
Germany ? And would she treat non-Aryans in Africa as 
she has treated Jews ? Would these territories be developed 
in their own interests, or in the interests of German economic 
exclusiveness and German militarism? Until there is a 
more satisfactory answer to these and kindred questions than 
any which Germany has yet offered, opinion will not be won 
over to a transference to her of any part of the British Empire. 

* ¥ * ¥ 
Spain 

This week again there has been little fighting in Spain, 
except in the Asturias, where the insurgent advance continues 
slowly, impeded by the bad weather and by the immense 
difficulties of the rocky country. But Barcelona has been 
bombed repeatedly, by aeroplanes which were thought to 
have come from the Balearic Islands. After a raid last week 
41 dead bodies were recovered, including many children. 
It was natural that Valencia also should have been the object 
of attack; last week the Cortes assembled for its Autumn 
session to approve the Budget which, with expenditure 
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at 5,784,000,000 pesetas and revenue slightly hj 
the largest Spain has ever known. The meeting of the " 
was distinguished by the support given to Sefior No. 
by all parties, including the Syndicalists, and the 
and Catalan minorities. But perhaps an even greater « 
of confidence in the Government was the presence of 
200 members of the Cortes, including several distingu, 
politicians who had returned voluntarily from exile: 
them were the ex-Prime Minister, Sefior Portela Va ies 
Don Miguel Maura, and the Radical Sefior Guerra del Ri 
As striking as their presence was the absence of Sefior [y., 
Caballero, who has been superseded in the leadership of th 
Socialist minority by Sefior Gonzalez Pejia. 
* ¥ * * 

Alberta 

After two years of office, in which little of his pro 
has been fulfilled, Mr. Aberhart, the Social Credit Prem 
of Alberta, appears to have reached a critical point in j, 
remarkable career. Even his constitutional dispute yi 
the Federal Government, which disallowed his han: 
legislation, is of minor importance compared with his lay 
difficulties. His recent legislation, which includes 
Press Control Bill, the Bank Control Bill and the Raj 
Taxation Bill, would in effect give him, or the chairmay ¢ 
the Social Credit Board, complete control both of the Pre 
and of the trade and business of Alberta. In addition, 
wishing to introduce his own Social Credit police: fore, 
he has been authorised by the Legislature to end the arrange. 
ment by which the Royal Canadian Mounted Police enfor: 
both the Federal and Provincial laws. His three Bills have 
been held up by the Lieutenant Governor, who has tefused 
to give them the Royal Assent and is awaiting instruction 
from Ottawa. It is not difficult perhaps to understand 
why Mr. Aberhart should wish to reorganise the polic 


system. The Edmonton police have raided the offices of F 


the Albertan Social Credit League, seized libellous aj 
seditious pamphlets, and arrested Mr. Unwin, Government 
Whip in the Legislature, and Mr. George Powell, the Socid 


Credit expert sent to Alberta by Major Douglas. M. 
Aberhart’s policy cannot be achieved without revolutionisix 


the whole of Alberta’s external and internal relations. 
* * * *« 
Punishment in the U.S.S.R. 
The ruthlessness of the “‘ purge ” which has been taki 


place in the U.S.S.R. has antagonised many people wh & 


cannot believe in the justice of the death sentences whic 
have been carried out. It is reported that even M. Stalin 


himself has by now become shocked at the severity of tk ¥ 


sentences imposed ; but this may well be only a deduction, 


not necessarily a correct one, from a reform which is ok & 


made in the legal code. Communism has never accepted 
the punitive theory of punishment, and thus the heaviest 
term of imprisonment has been limited to ten years. Thu, 


in grave political cases, judges have had no choice betwee § 
imposing the death sentence or a term of imprisonment § 


which is too light for the offence. The limit is now tok 
raised from I0 to 25 years, and “ Trotskyists, wreckers, divet- 
sionists, spies and traitors” may avoid the death sentent 


while receiving a punishment fitted to their crimes. Tk f 


reform may also mean merely that those who are not shot 
are more heavily punished than before. But the reforms 
interesting because, like most changes introduced by M. 
Stalin, it tends to make the U.S.S.R. more and not less lite 
a capitalist State. M. Trotsky would see in it one mot 
example of the discrepancy between M. Stalin’s actions atl 


his frequent asseverations of the U.S.S.R.’s rapid advant § 


towards the classless society. 
* * * * 
The Labour Party Conference 
The Labour Party Conference succeeded in  gettilg 
round the most controversial issue which had threatened 
its harmony by concessions arranged by the execulité 
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The fact that the trade unions are now a moderating 
: ce in the counsels of the Labour Party should not 
_ the reality—that they have, and always have had, 
— hand in determining Labour policy and organ- 
ea whe constituency parties (where the Left elements 
— est) have had a genuine grievance in their inability 
= iti adequate representation on the executive. The 
sreponderant trade union element at the Conference 
-took a broad view in giving more power (but not too much) 
to the constituencies. It was agreed to increase the 
executive from 23 to 25 members ; to give seven instead 
of five places to the constituency parties, who will hence- 
forward elect their own representatives separately ; and 
to hold the party meeting at Whitsun instead of in October, 
go that it will no longer meet under the shadow (or in the 
penevolent sunshine) of the Trades Union Congress. That 
the concessions are not empty was shown later when Sir 
Stafford Cripps, who challenged authority on the question 
of the “ United Front,” found himself elected to the 
executive under the new rules, and will now sit side by side 
with his principal doctrinal opponents at headquarters. 


x * x * 


Freedom and Disorder 


The Fascist march turned out as had been expected by 
everyone but the Home Secretary, who in the name of political 
liberty tolerated a procession provocative in character and 
manifestly an incitement to disorder. It is true, of course, 
that two wrongs do not make a right, and it is impossible to 
condone or leave unpunished organised attacks on Fascists, 
however provocative their attitude, and men who throw fire- 
works, use their fists, and obstruct the police have to pay 
the penalty in court—106 charges were dealt with by the 
magistrates on the day following the procession. But every- 
one knew that this was going to happen—nothing in the police 
arrangements prevented it from happening—and streets 
inhabited by peaceable citizens in South-East London were 
turned into a battlefield for the contending factions just as 
had been foreseen. It is one thing to insist on and protect 
the right of free speech in a hall or on a reasonably situated 
open space; but to permit an organised march of a defiant 
and challenging kind through the homeland of political 
opponents is contrary to the spirit of the law, and is a pedantic 
misinterpretation of the doctrine of freedom. 

x * * x 


The Growth of Cities 


The Royal Commission appointed last July to enquire into 
the geographical distribution of the industrial population 
held its opening meeting this week, and its Chairman, Sir 
Montague Barlow, gave a survey of some of the problems it 
has to study. One of the most urgent is that of the rapid 
growth of population in some of the great industrial cities, 
and especially in London. Sir Montague Barlow repeated 
Sir Malcolm Stewart’s description of the growth of Greater 
London as “‘ a national menace.” Some idea of its rapidity 
is given by the figures quoted by the Chairman: in the 
ten or twelve years before 1933 the growth of London’s 
population alone was about 1,250,000, or almost the same as 
that of the whole of the rest of the country. On a lesser 
scale the same problem is repeated in other great cities like 
Glasgow or Birmingham; with this rapid growth comes 
difficult questions of transport, overcrowding and sanitation. 
Sir Montague emphasised especially the desirability of 
obtaining accurate information on the effects of such con- 
gestion on health in the cities as compared with the rest of 
the country, Another of the most serious aspects of such 
concentration of populations under modern conditions is that 
of defence. The disproportionate growth of the great cities 
is in many respects harmful to the life of the nation; and 
though it is perhaps inevitable and unavoidable, many 
of its worst effects may be prevented by planning and by 
forethought. 





Holidays With Pay 


. Evidence from representatives of a number of important 
trades has been heard this week by the committee which 
is considering the question of holidays with pay. It is 
already clear that there is a certain reality in the distinction 
between black-coated workers who have long been accustomed 
to receive holidays with pay, and manual workers, who have 
not—in this respect, that among the former work in holiday 
seasons is commonly spread among the existing staff without 
additional cost to the employers, while among the latter 
it cannot be. A week’s holiday for cotton-spinners would 
cost the industry £400,000; for wool (and allied) textile 
workers it would cost £500,000. In other words, an annual 
holiday with pay must be regarded as an addition to wages. 
That, indeed, is what most people have expected. But 
because it is a concession to labour which will cost money 
it does not follow that it is a concession which ought not 
to be made. And it may well turn out that the increased 
fitness resulting and the diminished discontent may prove 
an asset off-setting the cost. In these days all will agree 
that an annual holiday is a human necessity. But is it a 
holiday if the worker’s wage is stopped ? 


* * * * 


Cost of Living Inquiry 


The index figures of the official cost of living issued 
periodically by the Ministry of Labour are of immediate 
practical importance since many scales of wages depend on 
them; and they are of scarcely less importance from a 
Statistical point of view, as an indication of the real value of 
wages. The factors now taken into account are based upon 
the official inquiry made as long ago as 1918. There have 
been many changes in habits of living since then. The present 
index figures cannot be regarded as a perfect reflection of the 
varying cost of living for working-class families. The new 
inquiry undertaken by the Ministry will be based upon 
data voluntarily provided (and paid for) by 30,000 selected 
households. It will take into account rent and rates, food 
expenditure, gas and electricity, fuel, clothing and furnishing, 
and will not exclude amusements—the cost of cinemas has 
doubtless been an increasing element in the average working- 
class weekly expenditure. It has to be remembered that the 
figures are not a reflection of the cost of living for the whole 
nation—it varies in a different way for the richer and middle 
classes. But the extensive inquiry now about to be made 
should provide a really scientific series of indices so far as 
working-class expenditure alone is affected. 


x x * * 


Prison Reforms 


Some interesting information is now available about the 
prison reforms which Sir Samuel Hoare, having completed 
his tour of the prisons, proposes to bring before Parliament 
next session. The system of paying prisoners for their work, 
which has been applied with success in the four convict 
prisons, will be experimented with in the local prisons, 
and Sir Samuel hopes to arrange that criminals, especially 
young offenders, will not be restricted to one prison building 
but will work in the comparative freedom of an industrial 
colony. Again, for certain classes of criminals, he hopes 
to introduce periods of detention of from 2-4 and from 
5-10 years which shall serve as courses of training. The 
penal system is to be abolished. These reforms are each 
in themselves of great interest; but they are even more 
striking as illustrations of the degree to which the Home 
Secretary is willing to apply the reformatory principle to our 
prison system. It is interesting that this does not necessarily 
imply shorter sentences than purely punitive ones; thus 
habitual criminals may be condemned to periods of several 
years’ detention, in which they will receive training, for 
offences which now may involve only three months. 
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FTER prolonged discussion and much compromise, 
the League Assembly was this week presented 
with the resolution on the civil war in Spain. The 
resolution was phrased so as to offend as few suscepti- 
bilities as possible, while yet condemning without too 
much ambiguity foreign intervention in Spain; yet 
though it received the approval of 32 nations, including 
the Great Powers of France and Great Britain, it was 
defeated by the votes of Portugal and of Albania, which 
is a client of the great intervener whom the resolution 
was so careful not to name. The event was of some 
significance, not only because it emphasised a grave 
weakness in the constitution of the League, which 
except in special cases requires that decisions must be 
taken unanimously, but because it revealed also the 
League’s incapacity to speak with an unambiguous voice 
on the subjects which concern it most clearly ; and this 
incapacity in turn indicates the profound conflicts by 
which its member States are divided. It is instructive to 
compare the fate of this resolution with that of the con- 
demnation of Japan which the Assembly voted unani- 
mously last week. In the case of Japan, whom at present 
neither the League nor its members have the power to 
restrain, a clear and unanimous verdict was quickly 
reached ; but not even a compromise decision could be 
achieved on the question of Spain, so much nearer home, 
whose fate it is in the hands of the member States to 
decide. Perhaps this failure is some explanation of why 
the first verdict lacked even the moral force it should have 
possessed. It is difficult for an aggressor in the Far East 
to respect a condemnation passed by a jury which leaves 
unnamed and uncondemned the aggressors in Europe. 


With the League thus unable to speak its mind, it is 
left for its individual members to find a solution for the 
Spanish conflict, which continues to endanger the peace of 
Europe and to obstruct any policy aimed at a genera! 
pacification. The joint Anglo-French note presented to 
Signor Mussolini last week-end is one more attempt to 
find the solution, by securing the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Spain. The conditions in which the Note 
was composed and presented were in some respects 
auspicious. It appeared that Signor Mussolini had not 
received much encouragement in Berlin to persevere in 
his Spanish adventure, his desire to share in the Nyon 
Plan had encouraged hopes that he might wish to return 
to methods of collaboration, and the success of the plan 
itself in preventing piracy had shown how effective 
determined action by France and Great Britain could be. 
By now the auspices look less favourable. The air raids 
on Barcelona and Valencia this week have led to suspicions 
that new reinforcements have been sent from Italy ; 
the reception of the Note in Germany has been extremely 
unfavourable ; and the attack on the destroyer ‘ Basilisk,’ 
off the Balearic Isles, has shown that the “ unknown 
pirate” is still active. It can no longer be surprising 
if Signor Mussolini’s reply is discouraging. If it 
were favourable, considerable progress would have been 
made towards the pacification of Europe ; that also may 
be a reason, to Germany and Italy, for rejecting it, for. 
to such “ unsatisfied Powers ” the present instability of 
the European situation may be preferable to a return to 
more settled conditions. 


EUROPE DIVIDED 
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Indeed, even what has recently been called « 
incurable optimism” of Great Britain and Fr 
could hardly hope for success, but for two Teasons of 
which the Note diplomatically makes no mention, Th 
first is that a change of policy in Spain might be rewardej 
by the recognition of Italian sovereignty in Abyssin 
the second the likelihood that refusal to Within 
Italian troops will be followed by the opening of France; 
Catalan frontier for the export of arms. Signor Mussolig 
may well see behind the note both a bribe and a thregt: 
but it may still be difficult for him to accept the Ang. 
French proposals. To send more troops to Spain vil 
certainly involve great risks for him, the war will Continye 
to prevent any united European policy in the Far Bay 
the dangers of the Spanish situation would be multiply 
yet a renewed intervention might win him his objectiyg 
in Spain; to withdraw will involve admitting defeat 
Spain, with no compensating gains, and immense |p 
of prestige at home and abroad, the greatest danger of qj 
to a dictator. And sincerely to return to collaboration 
with France and Great Britain will involve Surrendering 
Italy’s present position of being able to offer friendship 
to whatever country will bribe her most heavily, Ty 
one who is accustomed, even more than most politicians, 
to think in terms of getting value for his money, to with. 
draw from Spain is obviously difficult, and to persuade 
him to do so a bribe may be more effective than a threat, 


To succeed in this object is indeed urgently necessary, 
and it would be disastrous if the conversations that ar 
proposed were allowed to take the same tardy and 
ineffective course as the discussions in the Non-Inte- 
vention Committee, where Signor Mussolini would like 
them to take place. The penalty of its delays has been 
that, when the war in the Far East broke out, Europe wa 
still entangled in the difficulties of the Spanish problem. 
It is not surprising that individual men and women should 
think that, after such failure, the only weapon left should 
be their own personal efforts, that Japan after all may be 
restrained by a mass boycott of her goods. But a 
economic boycott of Japan can only be successful if 
engaged in as an act of deliberate policy by this country 
and the United States together. President Roosevelt's 
speech at Chicago this week cannot perhaps be taken asa 
statement of policy. It expresses once again the horror of 
all civilised men, not only at the massacre of civilians by 
Japanese bombs, but at the “ international anarchy” 
which rules in the Far East and in Europe. And it canbe 
taken at least as some indication that the United States 
may respond to any proposals from this country for re- 
straining Japan’s aggression. With such co-operation, 4 
boycott might well achieve its end, which must be, not 
merely to mitigate the horrors of the war, for so long as the 
war continues they will continue, but to end the war itself. 
But such a task, from which we shrank during the 
invasion of Manchukuo, is one that could only be under- 
taken if Europe itself has been pacified. It has been said 
repeatedly, here and elsewhere, that the continuance of 
the war in Spain, with the assistance of foreign allies, is 
an immeasurable danger to Europe and to the world. It 
may yet prove one of its greatest evils that, when in the 
Far East events were taking place which changed the 
course of history, Europe was powerless to affect them. 
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HE future is in the hands of the post-War generation. 

T That is a safe generalisation, for in some future, 
near or far, the men and women born since the War 
proke out must in the nature of things, till they are 
guoceeded by a later generation again, be the controlling 
force in the democracy in which we live. But there 
is more to say of it than that. The post-War generation 
fas begun to enter on its heritage. Those who were 
porn in the month the War broke out are already two 
ears over the age at which a man obtains his full 
satus under the law, and one of the badges of it, a 
yote. Those born on the eve of the Armistice are most 
of them at work and earning wages. What have they 
to say—have they anything distinctive to say ?— 
of the world which they inherit and which they may 
if they desire, and have any unity of purpose, shape 
isto something different ? 

The question admits of no confident answer. Super- 
fcially, the opinions and aspirations and frustrations 
of youth are not fundamentally different from those 
characteristic of any age. Men and women under thirty, 
like men and women over it, are Socialists and indi- 
vidualists, Conservatives and Liberals, religious and 
agnostic, pacifist and chauvinist. In what sense is 
there a distinctive Voice of Under Thirty? What 
ideals or hopes or disappointments or perplexities 
does it express? And such as they are, in what 
sense are they peculiar to the post-War generation ? 
For even the man or woman on the verge of thirty 
today is post-War in the sense of not having attained 
civic consciousness before 1914, or for that matter 
1918, 

In the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge there is 
a picture of a pale young man gazing at a large misty 
question-mark. It bears the title ““ Young man of the 
20th century regarding the future.” That, no doubt, 
is the post-War generation in one of its many aspects. 
Where is it to go of its own volition, so far as volition 
is permitted it? Where is that globe which “ rolls 
impotently on as thou or I” whirling it in its 
random course? In what deity is it to put its faith— 
inthe God of its fathers, in a God of its own imagining, 
in humanity as the one divinity, in an ethical ideal 
divorced from divine revelation or eternal spirit ? 
What wonder if in the chaos and anarchy that the War 
has left the eternal question-mark stands out far 
clearer than eternal truth ? 

But if the Voice of Under Thirty seems sometimes 
to fail in positive assertion, for lack of positive con- 
victions to base assertion on, it knows how to sound 
i negative form the tocsin of revolt. To see precisely 
how to make the world different may be hard, but the 
ned for making it different is plain enough. It is a 
world gone wrong, a world crying out to be put right, 
and the post-War generation sees in that need a challenge 
to itself. That may be altogether good; there will be 
00 progress without divine discontent. And destruction 
may have to come before building-up. But to destroy 
done, or to destroy before at least the ground-plan 
of the new edifice that must arise on the ruins of the old 
has been traced on the blue-print, ready for the digging 
of the foundations as soon as the ground is cleared, is 



























































THE VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY 






disastrous. How far does vision reach beyond the 
process of destruction ? 

These questions are set down here without their 
answers. The answers will follow, and from other 
hands, the hands of men and women of under thirty 
who are trying to solve for themselves the problems 
of life, to decide what they want, what is wrong with 
the world and what they or someone else can do about it. 
None of the questions is going unanswered in men’s 
minds. The air is thick with the clamour of response. 
Winds of doctrine blow from every quarter, raising as 
many dust-storms as they sweep away. The Communist 
sees salvation at the end of one road, the Oxford Grouper 
at the end of another. (Or do the two roads ulti- 
mately converge ?) The Liberal rallies to the defence 
of threatened freedom, the Fascist insists on the need 
for discipline. That raises another question: what 
kind of discipline, except self-discipline, is compatible 
with freedom? The Scoutmaster, with his creed of 
service, has a gospel that the world will be better for 
listening to. But all these speak in some sense, even if 
not officially, for some organisation with its own code 
of principles. Apart from them there are tens of thous- 
ands of individuals, men and women in the years between 
twenty and thirty, girls in shops, girls in factories, 
bank clerks and electricians and medical students and 
miners, perplexed about the world, in hope or in 
despair about it, in revolt against it, bent on chang- 
ing it. Do they know what they want, in social life, 
in national life, in international life? And so far 
as they have a conscious aim is it a common aim, 
something that without lapse into an utterly mislead- 
ing generalisation could properly be called the aim 
of youth ? 


To bring the matter to its final test, has youth any 
common ideal? Thackeray, in Esmond, puts into 
the mouth of Trooper Steele (in days before The 
Spectator and the Tatler made him famous) the declara- 
tion “ ’Tis not dying for a faith is so hard ; every man 
in every age has done that ; ’tis the living up to it that 
is difficult, as I know to my cost.” What faith today 
is accepted as worth dying for or living up to? The 
answers will necessarily be various. Superficially the 
Nazi or the Fascist or the Communist displays stronger 
devotion to a faith than the average easy-going citizen _ 
of this democratic country. Have they found some- 
thing that we are missing, some channel through which 
the generous ardour of youth can express itself? Their 
gods may be false and their ideals spurious, but is 
our liberty giving us what they get from their 
regimented herd-discipline? It is the youth of Britain 
that must consider those questions and answer them. 
It will accept no one else’s answers, and rightly. For 
with it lies the future, its is the responsibility. 
Youth can be cynical and carping in its criticisms. 
There is no help in that for anyone, and less excuse for 
it than may sometimes appear. For though the genera- 
tion born into the post-War world is condemned un- 
justly to suffer for crimes and blunders not its own, 
the only thing to do about that is to try to change 
it. And the world at its worst is not a prison. It is a 


world in which the spirit is free, a world in which love 
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and friendship and the heritage of literature and art 
and music can enrich the most straitened life. That is 
something that youth sometimes forgets, or perhaps 
has not discovered fully yet. 


But on all that the voice of Under Thirty must’ 


itself be heard. The Spectator has arranged for the 
publication of a series of articles by men and women 
all of them under thirty, some under twenty, in which 
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some at least, of- the questions outlined here Will 
answered. The writers have been chosen from 
walks of life, and not because they happen alr bl y 
have made themselves known as writers. Th te 
may express themselves in perfect freedom Pe 
articles will in most cases bear no name, but a ti 
description of the writer will be prefixed to each, 
first of the series will appear in next week’s Spectatyy. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is curious, in diplomacy as in private life, how many 
events that seem due to malignity are in fact the results 
merely of accident or incompetence. The alleged attempt 
of the Russian Government to torpedo the Nyon Conference 
by previously sending to Rome a Note accusing Italy of 
sinking Russian ships is a case in point. What actually 
happened, I have good authority for saying, was this. 
M. Litvinoff, in the early days of September, was making 
his leisurely way across Europe to Geneva by car to attend 
the League Assembly. He had noticed some vague mention 
in odd newspapers which he saw on route of a proposal 
for a conference on piracy in the Mediterranean, but no 
official information about its convocation or its date had 
reached him. But there did reach him a telegram from 
Moscow to the effect that the Russian authorities had irre- 
futable evidence of the nationality of the war-vessels that 
had sunk certain Russian ships. He thereupon, not 
unnaturally, wired instructions that the strongest possible 
protest should be presented at Rome. The result was 
Italy’s refusal to attend the Nyon Conference—and the 
consequent despatch of business there with astonishing 
expedition. Whether M. Litvinoff would have acted differ- 
ently if he had had full knowledge of the facts I am not at 
all prepared to say. But as things actually were the Note 
to Rome appears to have been sent without any connexion 
with the Nyon Conference at all. 
x * * * 

Everyone who has in the past week seen films of the 
reception of Signor Mussolini in Germany (I myself had 
three separate doses of it in the course of a single performance 
at a Vienna picture theatre) must have been struck by the 
one silk-hatted and tail-coated personage, in the midst of 
the array of uniforms, marching, like a crow among cockatoos, 
in several of the processions cheek by jowl with the Fihrer, 
the Duce and their immediate collaborators. Who was he ? 
Why so prominent? Where was his uniform? Was he 
German or Italian? I, surely, was not the only person who 
wondered that. And I may, no doubt, be wrong in thinking 
I have found the answer. But one or two of the close-ups 
revealed features that seemed familiar, those of Herr Schmidt, 
who has interpreted with singular efficiency for Dr. Stresemann 
and other German Ministers at a score of international 
conferences. It has, I know, been stated, accurately or 
otherwise, that Signor Mussolini has learned German well 
enough to make himself perfectly understood, but certainly 
not all the Nazi and Fascist leaders understand one another’s 
language. Hence, apparently, the sable apparition of Herr 
Schmidt—if indeed Herr Schmidt it was. Whoever it 
may have been, I should have thought he ought to have been 
clapped in uniform or clapped in irons. For, adornment 
to society though he may be in himself, so accoutred he 
undeniably spoils the show. 

x * x x 

Having been out of England for a week or two I cannot 
judge how far the Press generally have done justice to the 
League of Nations’ new Assembly Hall which was taken 
into active service for the first time last week. Everyone 
I know who has been in it is as profoundly impressed with 
it as I am myself. With its completion (in fact it is not yet 
complete in all its details) the whole range of the League’s 
new buildings is rounded off. In every department—offices, 


committee-rooms, lobbies, Council Chamber and Assemb 
Hall—practical and aesthetic considerations have been given 
equal weight, and with equal, and almost complete, SUCCESS: 
the anxiety which existed on one single point, the acoustics 
the Assembly Hall, was dispelled the moment the first speech 
was made there. It is a melancholy irony that an edifice 
regarding which the spectator involuntarily quotes : 


“ They dreamed not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build,” , 


should have come to completion at the moment when th 
future of the organisation it houses is more precarious thay 
at any time since it was first conceived. 

x * * * 

But those who have been at Geneva during the Assembly 
that has just ended will be the least inclined to intone dirges 
over the League. Not that the Assembly has achieved great 
things. There was no opportunity of doing that. No one 
can be under any delusion about what the absence of Germany 
and Italy—and to a rather less extent of Japan—means to 
Geneva. And even within the League, and attending jts 
meetings, are two or three States afraid to have any national 
policy of their own and shaping all their actions in accordance 
with the supposed desires of absent dictators. But tha 
makes it all the more urgent that the rest of the world, and 
in particular the rest of Europe, should be held together, and 
there is no agency through which that can be effected but the 
League of Nations. The “ old diplomatic methods ” which 
are sometimes exalted in contrast with League methods 
are, of course, indispensable, but their uses are strictly limited, 
They can keep the relations between any pair of nations 
friendly, but they do nothing for the idea of general co- 
operation, or a society of States. They can serve none of 
the purposes which the periodical personal contacts between 
some fifty delegations, headed almost always by Cabinet 
Ministers, who are principals, not by Ambassadors, who are 
agents, do most unquestionably serve. There has been 
plenty of virility at Geneva this month and last, and though 
it is realised that there is little to do at present but hold on, 
the importance of holding on till the adversities of today are 
modified has never, I think, been more fully or more univer- 


sally recognised. 
x = * * 


One more word in connexion with Geneva. Mention has 
been made in one of the reports before the Assembly of 
something that even in these dark times might be hopefully 
symbolic—the great international road, largely, of course, 
based on existing roads, that is to run straight across Europe 
from south of the Straits of Dover to Istanbul. I am not 
sure whether the epic of roads has ever been worthily handled. 
Roads do far more than railways to make nations acquainted. 
It is the man who drives through a country, seeing the little 
villages and the scattered farms as well as the crowded towns, 
who stops to talk as he buys his petrol or takes his luncheonin 
acountry inn, that gains.at least some glimmering of an under- 
standing of the nations within whose borders he finds himself. 
I do not know whether the international road will bear dis- 
tinctive marks of its character and its unity. I hope it will.. A 
great white ribbon that regards no national barriers and links 
the English Channel with the Golden Horn should be known 
for what it is, JANUS. 
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THE BRITISH PRISON: 


By LAWRENCE 


Il. ITS SERVANTS 


ATHILL 


[In view of the interest created in the British prison system by a variety of factors, notable among them the 
visit of the Home Secretary to a number of English prisons, Major Athill has on behalf of “ THe SPECTATOR ” 


undertaken a personal investigation of prison conditions north and south of the Tweed. 


of five articles in which his 


OST compassionate and thoughtful people are more 
M worried about the prisoner’s mental afflictions than 
his physical surroundings. It would be impossible for really 
scandalous conditions such as those, for instance, in which 
the ex-convict in French Guiana is forced to live and often 
io die, to exist in England without exposure and immediate 
blic outcry ; but a sneaking doubt persists in many minds 
whether the purgatory to which society sends its prisoners 
for the good of their souls and its own protection is not 
sometimes made a little hell by tyrannical or even sadistic 
prison officers. 

The Howard League for Penal Reform, when I visited 
its offices, drew my attention to two prison grievances, 
we trivial though doubtless irritating, the other either a 
gant or a ghost. They were bugs and bullying. I have 
jealt with the bugs, but the truth about bullying is more 
obscure. The League said that nearly all the prisoners 
who come to it report that the prison officer as a general 
rule is a good chap, but that, in most prisons, there are 
one or two who make life a burden. An ex-prisoner with 
whom I dined the other day had a salutary dislike of 
prisons, but no very serious accusation to make except against 
one prison officer. Whether you believed the charge of 
bullying or not, you could not watch the man’s face or listen 
to the change in his voice without believing in his hatred for 
the officer. Yet I should not have said that he was a naturally 
vindictive man. 

I asked seven prison governors what they thought about 
bullying. Did it go on or not? With one accord they gave 
the same answer, almost in the same words. They could 
not run their prisons as they did without the co-operation 
of the prisoners—and this is a statement that everyone who 
has visited a prison will accept. The last thing they could 
afford to tolerate was a bullying officer. If they found one, 
he would go at once, and they did not believe he could exist 
for long without their knowing it. If you knew those 
Governors you would realise that it is an almost impertinent 
comment to say that I believed them. What then is the 
truth ? 

No number of visits can discover it, for obviously no man 
bullies or blusters with a stranger in the offing. One can 
only examine probabilities, and to do this one must 
review the prison hierarchy, best illustrated by the musical 
analogy which in my last article I applied to the material 
side of the prison. If the prison is the fiddle, the prison 
officers are the fiddlers and the governor their conductor. 
The Prison Commissioners, or their Scottish counterparts, 
ae the composers who write the tune and have the added 
responsibility of seeing that the musicians interpret it properly. 
The Secretary of State at the Home Office or Scottish Office 
respectively is the impresario, who presents the whole per- 
formance to the public whose taste he guides and before 
which he bows, should it, through Parliament, pronounce 
his programme too costly, archaic or advanced. 

There is no need to go higher than the Prison Commission, 
for Secretaries of State habitually explain themselves. Of 
the Scottish body I cannot write, for I do not know it, but 
of the English it may be said without fear of contradiction 
that it is a very active one, applying the prescription of a 
minimum of cell work and a maximum of outside labour 
0 itself as well as to its charges. There are three Com- 
Missioners, a civil servant from the Home Office, who is 
Chairman, a doctor and an outsider, so called, in spite of his 
having been inside for 15 years, because he was previously 





This is the second 
conclusions are embodied.} 


a free-lance in social and educational work, the author of a 
well-known book on the down-and-outs, and a recruit in 
the Great War who brought with him to the colours a following 
of 100 almost embarrassingly devoted Bermondsey lads. 
Helping these three are seven Assistant-Commissioners, all 
ex-Prison governors. 


This body, under the Secretary of State, owns and adminis- 
ters all English Prisons, draws up the code of Rules which guides 
their life, advises the Secretary of State on the appointment 
of governors and selects the Prison Officers. Then, having 
engaged the orchestra and written the tune, it satisfies itself 
by inspection and report that the execution matches the 
conception. In this it works in parallel with Visiting Com- 
mittees appointed by the Benches committing to the prisons, 
entirely independent bodies, voluntary and unpaid, with 
access at all times to the prisoners and the right of direct 
report to the Home Secretary. 


I cannot write of the Commission’s past strength or weak- 
ness, nor of any of its members except the one whom I have 
presumed to call the “ outsider.” I only know him slightly, 
but I have followed his tracks through several prisons with 
great interest. He is a man of strong personality, great 
energy, and a record which puts beyond doubt his humanity, 
understanding of the under-dog and power to enforce his 
views. His colleagues may be as good or better than he is— 
I simply do not know them—and I cannot conceive that with 
a man or men of his type and vigilance at the top of the tree 
any sane Governor would dare consciously, or survive uncon- 
sciously, to wink at bullying. Nor do I believe that any real 
bullying by prison officers could for long or except in very 
rare instances escape the notice of the prison governor of 
today. 

How can these contradictions be explained ? I believe that 
the explanation lies in a fact which, more than any other, 
brands the prison a sorry if unavoidable expedient, of which 
it has been written that “‘ it passes the wit of man to devise a 
prison which shall not be gravely injurious to the minds of 
the vast majority of prisoners.” Most people who have ever 
been ill or over-strained, or have lived at a high altitude, will 
remember how the smallest fancied slight was sufficient to 
induce a trulv frightful sense of grievance. The prisoner 
lives perpetually at a high altitude. In the solitude of his cell 
he is on a mountain top of introspection. Often he is in a 
state of sexual strain. Usually he is an egotist. Is it 
to be wondered at that a raised voice, a surly look, a repri- 
mand which he believes unjust, may set a black snowball of 
resentment rolling in his brain until it reaches mammoth 
proportions as real to him as they would seem fantastic to 
the man who, perhaps unwittingly, gave it its first impetus ? 
The weight of it may rest on him for life. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
wrote something to the effect that a child’s brain was so 
defenceless and impressionable that the care of it should be 
entrusted to none but the most intelligent and sensitive; to 
whom, he added, the child’s annoying habits soon rendered 
it so unbearable that it was promptly handed over to a nurse- 
maid. Much the same applies to the prisoner. Let us look 
at our nursemaid. 

He is literally a picked man, since there are roughly 100 
applicants for every vacant place. After the unlikely starters 
have been eliminated on the evidence of record or testimonial, 
the rest are interviewed by a Commissioner. The chosen 
few, having survived a medical and * intelligence ”’ test, join 

their fellow-probationers from Scotland for nine weeks’ 
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training at a schoo! attached to Wakefield prison. The 
syllabus would come as an eye-opener to anyone who still 
thinks of the prison officer as a mere turn-key. Naturally 
it includes physical training, instruction in the rules, 
routine and duties of the service, and a system of scientific 
man-handling for dealing with violence; but when one 
finds the life of John Howard, the great prison reformer, 
and Galsworthy’s Escape on the list of set books one 
realises that the probationer is trained to handle the key to 
minds as well as to cell doors. At the end of his course he 
must pass a written examination and a viva voce one by a 
Commissioner. 


Wakefield, however, eliminates as well as trains. Part of 
the course is to do spells of every sort of duty in the prison 
itself, and throughout it the probationer is closely studied. 
For what the officer most needs is the personality which gives 
weight to his least loudly spoken order, inspires confidence 
without familiarity, and enables him to administer a stern 
code without turning it into a vexatious one. Obviously not 
every Wakefield graduate has this rare qualification to the 
full, but none who plainly lacks it passes on to the next stage, 
a further eight months’ probation in the ordinary duties 
of an officer as a working member of some prison staff. 
Then and then only, if he survives, does he become a full- 
blown nursemaid, permanent and pensionable. He usually 
enters the service between the ages of 24 and 40, may retire 
at §5, and must at 60. His pay, unless he is promoted, 


URING the past few years a decided change of attitude 
has been presented by men of science towards the 
social, economic and national problems created by applica- 
tions of their discoveries. The change may be said to have 
begun in the period of the Great War, when chlorine was 
first used as a poison gas, thermit for incendiary bombs, and 
ammonium nitrate became the chief constituent of the filling 
of high explosive shells. Horrified by the destructive forces 
thus released, most people, even if they did not express the 
view, thought, “If this is what scientific progress means, 
the less we have of it the better it will be for the world.” The 
obvious reply is that chlorine had been used in the manufac- 
ture of bleaching powder for more than a century and had 
hundreds of other applications in chemical industry before 
its choking fumes created torment on the field of Ypres ; 
that the intense heat produced by thermit had been used for 
purifying iron and steel and welding metals for nearly twenty 
years before it was introduced into incendiary bombs; and 
that ammonium nitrate had been chiefly employed for blasting 
purposes in mines before being mixed with T.N.T. to form 
the high explosive—amatol. 

To censure science for discovering substances and proper- 
ties which can be used for base ends is as unreasonable as it 
would be to blame the Almighty for creating them. As, 
however, it would be a vile act to let a child play with a box 
of matches, or place a number of poisons within the easy 
reach of people with criminal or suicidal tendencies, so it is 
sometimes suggested that discoveries of powerful natural 
forces should be suppressed until the human race is able to 
use them wisely instead of destroying itself with them. Such 
a solution of the dangers with which our civilisation is faced 
is impracticable and subversive to all principles of progressive 
knowledge. The pursuit of truth cannot be repressed in 
science any more than can the creative genius of art, or music, 
or literature. Almost all scientific investigation is carried on 


with this motive ; and the uses to which the results are put, 
as well as the profits derived from them, are gathered mostly 
by people who have done nothing to advance natural know- 
ledge. 

Research undertaken with the deliberate purpose of devising 
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starts at 50s. and rises to 70s. a week, with free 
or a lodging allowance. 

If a bully or a brute slips through the eliminating Mesh he 
is a clever one. If he risks his post and pension by indulgin 
his proclivities he is a fool. If a man who is no byly; 
sometimes irritable, hasty or prejudiced ‘he is only h ‘ 
but as leng as one human being stands in the relation to anothe; 
of the prison officer to the prisoner, the human frailties «¢ 
both may cause a lot of very grievous suffering. 

Does prison work produce deterioration ? Judging ty 
comparison of old and young officers with whom I talked 
and by the opinion of their governors, I should say “ no,” The 
working hours of an officer, 96 a fortnight, are not unduly long 
and his life, strange to say, is interesting. He has to drive g 
curious team, and needs all his wits to do it. Many prisoners 
may be sullen, dangerous and degraded, but some of the most 
persistent offenders outside are the most likeable in. I fe, 
that it would not be true to say that an officer gets the interey 
or pleasure of the schoolmaster who marks his pupils’ progres, 
but a prison governor gave me rather an interesting clue tp 
at least one aspect of an officer’s relation to his charges, 

““ Remember,” he said, “ that outside these men have th 
whole world’s leg to pull. Here they have only the prisop 
officers’, and they try to pull it good and hearty.” So perhaps 
the prison owes something to Mark Benney’s “ wide ones” 
for spicing with their wideness its servants’ otherwise rathe 
dreary fare. 
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new and more powerful! weapons of destruction of human life 
and property, belongs to an entirely different category ; and 
even though it may have to be excused on grounds of defence, 
it is opposed to the best interests of science and degrading to 
the human race. Condemnation of men engaged in such 
work Carries with it, however, the same judgement against all 
who take part in the production and uses of munitions of war, 
We are very far from that stage in the ethical and spiritual 
evolution of man when the participation of men of science in 
preparations for war will be regarded as unprofessional prac- 
tice, and trades unions will forbid their members to manufacture 
any military weapons, or when the Christian Church will refrain 
from blessing the colours of our troops. 

As science is responsible for the industrial developments 
and economic changes which have caused violent disturbances 
in our social structure, and provided the means by which 
civilisation may commit suicide, it has a right and a duty 
to occupy a position of authority in the government or control 
of the powers which it has created. The day is past when 
men of science were expected to keep within the bounds of 
their laboratories, and any attempt to enter the fields of 
administration or government was resented as an intrusion. 
Whatever their defects—and they are no more free from these 
than their fellow citizens—they have been trained to inquire 
into causes and consequences by scientific methods ; and the 
urgent need today is the application of these methods to social 
and international problems. The personal and group 
loyalties of men, their fears, ideals, passions and ambitions 
are all appropriate subjects to which such methods may bk 
applied, with the view of providing a basis for effective socid 
action. , 

The revolutionary changes produced directly or indirectly 
in social and industrial life by physical science demand a 
adequate volume of scientific knowledge of human nature 
and the life of society which would facilitate the adjustment 
of our social, economic and political life in a rational wa. 
The development of economics, politics and social biology 
in all its aspects,.on a basis of facts and a sounder scientific 
psychology, would afford sure guidance in dealing with matty 
difficult problems in national administration and internation 
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relations. All these are consequences of human action and 
are just 3S capable of scientific treatment as physics or chem- 
While the history of civilisation can provide a back- 
ound against which political issues can be viewed in true 
perspective, the unprecedented conditions of our epoch seem 
icularly to call for the accumulation of accurate know- 
jedge of the social influence of the new factors, and impartial 
consideration of them, by which alone sure guidance may be 
obtained as to future action. 

It is the human factor that has to be given prime attention 
jn these matters : therefore all branches of science concerned 
with social evolution should be able to contribute to the 
solution of the problems involved. Indifference to the 
social or human aspects of the industrial revolution resulted 
in conditions which will long be remembered with bitterness 
by the labouring classes and with indignation by all who 
care for the preservation of beauty in Nature or believe in 
the higher destiny of man. Since that time there has been 
a great improvement of the ethical standards of the com- 
munity, and an increase in public feeling that service rather 
than self-interest should be the essence of industrial life. 
This change in the ethics of industry has had direct reper- 
cussions upon economic principles and the relations of 
mechanisation to man and society. It is beginning to be 
understood that neither science nor the machine should 
be blamed for the most regrettable results of industrialisation, 
but those who have failed to institute measures by which 
the advantages of both would be used for the benefit of society. 

The defence or armament programmes of leading nations 
in recent years, and the deplorable hostilities which now 
dismay the civilised world, afford little promise of any rise 
of ethical standards among nations in regard to uses of 
science to settle their disputes. Records of scientific research 


SOME COMMENTS 








are closely watched with the view of using the discovery of 
any particularly dangerous substance or machine for purposes 
of war. From a financial point of view it is much more 
profitable to invent a powerful military weapon than to- 
find an industrial use for it. These perversions of the 
gifts of science and degradation of inventive genius cannot 
be condemned too strongly if science is to have any claim 
to a spiritual message or to assist in the progressive evolution 
of social ethics. Though men of science have no more 
power to prevent conflict among nations than their fellow 
citizens, they have fuller knowledge of the forces of Nature 
now available and of the intensely greater energies which 
may yet be released by scientific discoveries in the future. 
When, however, they protest against the inhuman uses of 
most of their discoveries, they are advised to refrain from 
expressions of opinion upon public affairs, and to leave 
statesmen free to use scientific knowledge in any way which 
expediency may determine. 


So must it be while our system of government remains 
what it is, and a scientific man, in the phrase of a Cabinet 
Minister, “‘ should be on tap but not on top.” He, at any 
rate, knowing human nature to be what it is, is not likely to 
think that the abolition of chemical warfare or the restriction 
of aerial bombing to indefinable military objectives, would 
save the world from the horrors of appeals to force for judge- 
ment between conflicting interests of peoples. He would 
prefer to apply scientific methods to impartial inquiries into 
the economic causes of such conflicts and the social influences 
which promote or prevent them. By thus diverting attention 
from the “‘ glory ” of war it might be possible in time to learn 
something of the conditions of creative peace which are as 
essential for the progress of natural knowledge as they are to 
save civilisation from the disaster which now threatens it. 


ON CAMBRIDGE 


By ALAN MORAY WILLIAMS 


AVING just come down from Cambridge after three 
very enjoyable and, I hope, not altogether wasted 
yeats, I have naturally read recent criticism of our university 
system in The Times and other newspapers with some 
interest. In much of the criticism there is unquestionably 
justice. Tradition probably dies more slowly and more 
unwillingly in universities than in other institutions, and it 
seems tO me as an ex-undergraduate that many changes 
both could and should be made. 

To begin with I think university dons as a whole might 
set a more positive example at a time when for youth every- 
thing is uncertain. The chief cause of accusations against 
present-day students is our lack of ideals. The Great War, 
the decay (in intellectual circles at any rate) of Christianity 
and consequent orgy of iconoclasm, the loss in prestige of 
both National Church and National Government while 
spectacular parties flourished abroad, have all left us restless 
and unsatisfied. We are eager to fight for an ideal, but have 
none to fight for. Or, if we have, it is often a bad ideal. 
What most of us want, and what is probably coming, is a 
movement that will unite our nation as Hitler united Germany 
—in our case on spectacular but democratic lines. 


At Cambridge there are several outstanding lecturers, 
but the majority give the impression, often false no 
doubt, of being sound or brilliant technicians, relatively 
unconcerned with the outside, unacademic world, whose 
chief function is to help you to pass examinations. All pro- 
fessors are not Fichtes and Treitschkes, but I suggest that 
younger men with more fire and personality should be 
appointed to influential posts and that lecturers should be 
More concerned with training students to grapple with what 
may be a very difficult world. 

My second suggestion is the formation of a new faculty 
to work exclusively at modern social and political problems. 





It would offer innumerable branches of research, decrease 
unemployment among postgraduates and be far more 
useful than the present system of rigid specialisation for those 
for whom an honours degree is not the first or the only concern. 
This idea was actually put forward in a recent speech by the 
Master of Corpus. 


> 


Another point. More students from “ less-known’ 
schools should be attracted to the universities. This could 
be done at Cambridge in three ways: (1) University life could 
be made generally cheaper, less luxurious and therefore less 
soft; (2) money at present spent on keeping up a high 
standard of living, with some college buildings more like 
first-class hotels than academic institutions, could be profitably 
employed in providing more and larger scholarships for 
talented youths otherwise unable to enter. (It is argued 
that over 50 per cent. of undergraduates today are recipients 
of scholarship money. Actually a large, in some cases a 
very large, proportion of these are ex-public-school boys, 
some of whom probably get preference at interviews) ; (3) 
traditional class-consciousness that expresses itself in the 
formation of isolated cliques should be strongly discouraged 
by the example of the Authorities. (4) Examinations could 
be made-a good deal stiffer, the entrance exam. con- 
siderably harder. It might mean more work, but leisure 
would be more valuable and therefore less abused. (5) I sug- 
gest that it should be made compulsory for undergraduates 
to work at Cambridge for the six-week long vacation 
term or to show evidence of employment in that period. 
Four months clear holiday is a long time. Many of us have 
loafed about, weadering how to amuse ourselves, through 
more than one Long Vac. And it is one of the features of 


university life that prompt some observers to call Cambridge 
and Oxford playgrounds of the semi-idle rich. 
Lastly, I suggest that many university clubs and societies 
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should be abolished unless they serve some useful or necessary 
purpose. At present they duplicate each other and waste 
time and money. I have no list here, but the following is 
compiled from memory : acting clubs, boating clubs, camera 
clubs, dancing clubs, economics clubs, film clubs, gymnastics 
clubs, hunting clubs, international clubs, jazz clubs, know- 
ledge clubs, language clubs, motor-car clubs, natural history 
clubs, old-school clubs, political clubs, quaffing clubs, 
religious clubs, singing clubs, travel clubs, unity clubs, 
verse clubs, wireless clubs, Xmas clubs, Youth clubs and 
zoology clubs. A Freshman is not obliged to join any of 
them though many solicit his subscription, but they do tend 
to be a considerable draw not only on time but on money. 
The Times recently suggested in a leading article that 
undergraduates should no longer be allowed to use motor- 
cars at the university. It is not impossible for racing cars 
and academic brilliance to go together, but the former 
probably do more harm than good. They certainly en- 
courage you to spend the whole day outside Cambridge 
and to go up to London whenever you want to. It would 
please many people to see horses popular at Cambridge 
again, and riding is presumably better exercise than lolling 
in high-powered cars. In any case it could not seriously 
worry many undergraduates fortunate enough to possess 
cars to be without them for twenty-four weeks of the year. 
But I think there are other abuses of leisure more worthy 
of criticism : for instance, sherry parties, complete with printed 
invitations, have elevated soaking to a polite social pastime. 
Another feature of Cambridge life that I personally deplore 


By 


in Europe. 


ITUATED on the edge, as it were, of European civilisation 
the Scandinavian States have long enjoyed a relative 
immunity from the disputes and quarrels that have shaken 
nations less fortunately placed. The main European currents 
and the fashionable cults often passed them by or took years 
to filter through. And their attitude to European problems 
was often as aloof and naive as that of the average farmer 
or Main Street business man in the Middle West. 

Upon political cataclysms in other parts of the world 
they looked with a mild, if disapproving, curiosity, but 
with the firm conviction that “‘ It can’t happen here.’ The 
Great War changed much of that: Denmark was in the 
danger zone; Norwegian ships were sunk by the score ; 
and Sweden found her traditional hostility to Russia and 
her traditional friendship for Germany positively embarrassing. 
As the Marxian microbe, hatched in the great Russian 
laboratory, spread into the minds of men as rapidly as the 
great influenza epidemic swept through their bodies, the 
Scandinavian North realised, after more than one hundred 
years of relative isolation, that they belonged to Europe 
after all. The words democracy, personal liberty, economic 
and political security, began to assume a new importance. 
It was realised that they were not just gifts showered from 
heaven, nor yet the automatic prerogatives of all nations on 
a certain level of civilisation, but prizes that had to be won, 
and once gained guarded like jewels. 

But it was not until the totalitarian revolution held Germany 
in its grip that the true meaning of democracy was understood. 
When it was seen how easy it was for a body of ruthless men 
to sweep away all the paraphernalia of a free and sovereign 
people—free discussion, the right of assembly, the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary, a free Press, trade unions and 
so forth—it was at last realised that democracy was not 
a state of nature, but that it was the precious reward of 
eternal vigilance and constant self-discipline. Ibsen’s dictum 


that what he loved about liberty was not its possession, but 
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is the American film. Cinemas absorb far larger audieng 
than any stage show. Universities used to be centres 
culture. Can nothing be done to curb the present y : 
for trashy American films whose vulgarity, inanity ang 
lack of any artistic merit are nightly witnessed by thousangs 
and, sometimes unconsciously, imitated? The new ie 
Theatre at Cambridge was rightly welcomed as an 0 
but it has nearly a dozea movie-shows as its rivals. 

“Intellectual ” poetry of the Kind that only about per 
cent. of the population can understand is thoroughly Un. 
popular with most undergraduates, yet seems to be in fashion 
today and has imitators among those who write while at 
the university. It is only just 50 years since Rupert Brooke 
was born, and there may well soon come a reaction against 
verse that requires the ingenuity of a crossword-solye to 
decipher and a return to traditional poeiry like his, fy, 
the present, undergraduate poetry is in confusion and y. 
certainty like undergraduate politics. 


asi, 


Anyone who has been fortunate enough to spend the 
three years’ limbo between school and stern reality at Oxforg 
or Cambridge has a lot to be grateful for; but that shoulg 
not prevent him from criticising what he considers might 
be bettered. Universities obviously need some Changes 
just now if they are to be prevented from going what someon: 
has called the way “of all amnciens régimes that divorce 
privilege from responsibility.” It would be difficult fo; 


any amount of criticism, however pungent, to damage such 
unshakable foundations; it is much more likely to bh 
useful to them. 





the struggle for it, began to have a new and poignant meaning. 
His stern remark that liberty was not to be confused with 
“liberties *? became acutely topical. For until quite recently 
democracy in the Scandinavian North has had over it an ait 
of staleness ; liberty was axiomatic and therefore uninter- 
esting ; and political debate came to be concentrated not upon 
the duties of the citizen towards the commonwealth, nor 
upon the contribution he could make towards the consolidation 
of the hard-won victories of his forefathers, but upon his 
rights to the spoils thrown into his lap by the industrial 
revolution. Socialists screamed for an ever larger slice 
of the common cake and threatened to establish the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat if it was not given to them ; bourgeois 
opinion, in self-defence, became concerned not with futur 
progress, but with keeping present privileges, and, bereft 
of political ideals, was forced into the uninspiring position 
of a frightened man fighting desperately for his pocket-book. 


The intellectual bankruptcy of bourgeois political parties 
made Socialist predominance inevitable in all three countries. 
A coalition of Socialists and Radicals (chiefly small farmers 
with a sprinkling of Copenhagen intellectuals) has held 
office in Denmark since 1929. With a break of about three 
months the Swedish Socialist Party, based on farming support, 
has been in power for nearly five years. And in Norway 
a Labour Government based also on farming support ha 
governed the country since 1935. The Danish Socialists 
are the most moderate ; they stand for the same sort of safe 
reformist policy as did the German Socialists and are com 
cerned more with the flesh-pots of office than with grea 
ideals. The Norwegians are the most radical, and though 
they do not belong to the Moscow International, they found 
the Socialist International too tame for them and _ broke 
away. The normal machinery of democratic government 
functioned without a hitch, as it had done for many yeats, 
for the average Norwegian, Swede or Dane is profoundly 
conscious of his political rights and his worth as an individual; 
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the bitterness of the class struggle, particularly in Norway 

here certain influential leaders of bourgeois opinion had 
rs to toy with the idea of a corporative State, cast ominous 
por on the horizon. 

Herr Hitler has given a new twist to the destiny of the 

dinavian North. When he first took power certain 
sections of Northern opinion applauded him ; it was thought 
that he would establish order out of chaos and that he would 
create a strong and free Germany which would resume her 
rightful place among the nations of the world. The scientific 
rubbish about the superior value of the Nordic race attracted 

‘ many people ; Scandinavians as a whole find it hard 
to withstand an appeal to the Sagas or a romantic reference 
to Nordisk Kultur. And the spurious comparison between 
the Viking way of electing a chieftain, and the new German 
way of electing a Fiihrer, false though it was, seemed flattering. 
But that was a passing phase ; subsequent events have had 
an entirely contrary effect. The ranks of democracy have 
heen stiffened, and a new technique is being evolved for 
dealing with the new problems of the day. 

In the first place, Norwegian and Swedish political leaders 
took steps to end the long line of minority governments which 
had ruled these two countries since the end of the War 
(Denmark has been fortunate in having Governments with 
at east a majority in the Second Chamber). When the 
Swedish Socialists were returned to power after the general 
elections in 1936 they were stronger than they had ever 
been before, and had a majority in the Second Chamber 
‘though not in the First). They would have been perfectly 
justified in taking office alone as they did in 1932 when they 
were weaker. But strong government was felt to be essential, 
and representatives of the Farmers’ Party were allotted a 
number of seats in the Cabinet. In Norway, which has 
suffered from minority governments for many years, the 
Labour Party made sure of farming support before taking 
office, and they now have a solid majority in the Storting. 
At the same time the Socialist Parties in all three Countries 


but 





re-discovered their democratic origins ; they discarded anti- 
democratic sympathies (this applies particularly to the 
Norwegian Labour Party which at one time could hardly 
be called democratic at all) and cut off their contacts with 
the Communists. The Swedish Socialist Party even went 
so far as to exclude an extremist wing from the party, in 
order not to provide any justification at all for the accusation 
that they sympathised with a policy of violence. The 
old negative pacificism has been shelved and Lansburyism 
has few supporters among them. The Norwegian Labour 
Party which for many years opposed Norway’s membership in 
the League is now strongly pro-Geneva. Most remarkable of all 
is that both the Swedish and Norwegian Socialist Governments. 
in spite of their hatred of militarism, have agreed to rearmament. 
If Denmark still lags behind it is not due to the Socialists ; it 
is the fault of the Radical wing of the Socialist-Radical Govern- 
ment, led by Dr. Munch, the Foreign Minister, whose policy is 
dictated entirely by a hypnotised fear of Germany. 


Upon Conservatives events in Germany have had an equally 
strong effect. Sympathy for extremism of the Right has 
all but disappeared and Conservative leaders such as Professor 
Bagge in Sweden, Hr. Hambro in Norway and Hr. Christmas 
Meller in Denmark do not allow any anti-democratic influences 
within their parties. Never has extremism of the Left or the 
Right been so weak in the Scandinavian North as it is today. 
Its collapse is due to the terrible example set by political 
extremism in the totalitarian States, to the good sense and 
moderation of Socialists in office, and to the loyalty ef the 
Conservative opposition. As in Great Britain, Socialists 
and Conservatives are swinging towards the centre. Both 
parties have discovered that they agree on fundamental 
principles, though they differ on immediate methods. It 
was agreement on fundamental principles by political 
opponents which made nineteenth-century democracy 
possible ; its absence precipitated the collapse in Germany 
and elsewhere. Its re-discovery in the Scandinavian North 
has given democracy a new lease of life. 


A DISORDERED SUNDAY 


By MICHAEL LANGLEY 


OLITICALLY Mosley’s Sunday afternoon meeting in 
Bermondsey was ineffectual. Forestalled at West 
Lane by the local Labour Party, whose associations with 
that pitch would almost justify a claim of “ ancient lights ” 
for their platform, the Fascists crocodiled into a clearing 
opposite one of the L.C.C. housing sites in Southwark Park 
Road. All approaches were guarded by mounted and 
foot police, so that it was really a clan gathering assembled 
at very much heavier cost to the ratepayers than, for instance, 
the Nazi secret meeting attended by Herr von Ribbentrop 
behind closed doors at the Porchester Hall, Bayswater, last 
week, 


“Tt’s marvellous what the authorities will stand for,” 
complained an elderly man caught in a tram hold-up on 
Westminster Bridge. He had to wait while an unusually 
fme turn-out of the metropolitan constabulary manoeuvred 
their horses, slow-marched and rode, packed in motor 
tenders, before, to either side and in the rear of a long draggle- 
tail of a procession numbering perhaps three thousand souls. 
One policeman to every four hundred of the population is 
roughly the proportion ordinarily necessary to protect 
civilian rights in London. If we add those drafted into 
Bermondsey in special *buses, there were as many police 
on duty in that area as there were Mosley enthusiasts 
marching. If the least responsible members of society 
were entitled at His Majesty’s pleasure to exercise a certain 
iteedom of speech, argued a friend, it was hard to see why 
’ faction aspiring to the highest responsibilities should be 
allowed to combine their rightful liberties with so imprudent 
4 Sunday “ constitutional.” 





In the view of some the answer was that it would have 
reflected discredit on the present Government had the 
Home Secretary been compelled to admit that Fascist activities 
were in any sense a menace and to forbid the procession. 
Others, unable or disinclined to differentiate between one 
form of political power and another, took it as a sign that 
“‘ the authorities ” were pro-Fascist to give Mosley any rope 
at all, while those whose concern for public peace and safety 
was stirred by Monday morning’s Press reports of street 
fighting and pictures of clashes, could only have asked what 
was the purpose of the Public Order Act if it was not applied 
to prevent disturbances of this kind. One has no wish 
to minimise the seriousness of these disorders, though they 
pass with little effect in this country, but what does appear 
undesirable is that sensationalised accounts should circulate 
in the Empire and throughout the world. 

As almost anyone who has spent any length of time abroad 
would agree, nothing could do this country more harm 
than the growth, parallel with a hypothetical development 
of Fascism, of a deep internal split, in itself an inconsiderable 
penalty compared with the forfeits that might have to be 
made by a weakened Britain to existing aggressive States. 
But that is an aspect which does not appeal to nationalist- 
minded Fascists and could have occurred to very few of 
those directly involved in the excitement in Bermondsey 
last Sunday. For there was certainly a rough-house, and, 
although one could look on from the thick of it without 
getting anything worse than a jostling, unpleasant incidents 
were to be observed. 

Numerous arrests were made of young men who tried to 
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interfere with the march and then showed an overwrought 
state of mind by kicking and fighting the police on the 
ground. Sticks, stones and fireworks flew at most corners 
in the neighbourhood of Tooley Street, Long Lane and 
Tranton Road. Police horses, ill-adapted to these narrow 
thoroughfares, reared violently and spread panic in the 
crowds. Rowdy antagonists made a bid to “get at” the 
Fascists and when prevented by baton charges replied with 
futile attacks on the police. Nor did the provocative nature 
of the march affect only those whose years of political dis- 
cretion entitled them to run the risk of a night in gaol. I 
saw one youngster with his mother’s shoe menacing a column 
of perhaps twenty schoolboy Fascists. A policeman snatched 
the shoe from him and threw it into an area. The participa- 
tion of children in such a demonstration seemed a most 
ill-advised, even immoral procedure and one which might 
be called to question in Parliament. Then, turning into 
Tranton Road, I saw a inissile whistle just an inch or two 
above the head of a fair-haired young man sitting on top 
of a black van. It struck the wall beside me, an eight-inch 
iron bar. The young man bDlenched, lit a cigarette 
and looked thankful that the end of the march was in 
sight. 

Standing on the kerb beneath a plane tree in the little 
clearing allotted to him by the police, Mosley welcomed his 
followers. I watched him rather closely, looking for the 
political “it” in his technique. Engaging features, lips 
alternatively pursed and parted in a gleaming smile ; in his 
eyes a hint of compassion suggesting real appreciation of the 
misfortunes and frustrated hopes of many who have gravitated 
to his party ; a “‘ hail fellow ” attitude to the tougher elements 
in his ranks ; military composure and a slight cock of the head 
for the banner bearers and brass band. On the platform a 
less challenging figure in a grey flannel suit than once in 
uniform. And again all those oratorical tricks and fetching 
phrases which command the attention of minds numbed by 


ARCHIE’S 


By RICHARD 


a AM in a dilemma,” said my young friend, Archie, 
“* And I want you to help me.” 

Archie is always in dilemmas and always wanting me to 
help him. As he never pays any attention to the excellent 
advice I give him I can only conclude that his frequent calls 
on my wisdom are an innocent form of exhibitionism. He 
belongs to a new generation which, like all new generations, 
is determined not to repeat the errors of its predecessors. 
Thus, Archie has observed that the Ancestors got into a 
lot of trouble through love affairs. Archie has cut love out, 
and treats the succession of young women he condescends 
to favour with what seems to me revolting cynicism, callous- 
ness and licence. My frequent protests are received with 
unfeigned contempt as the drivellings of sentimental 
dotardism. 

“And what is the dilemma?” I asked, taking credit to 
myself for not adding “ this time.” 


“ T can’t make up my mind,” he said solemnly, “ Whether 
to join the Communist party or to live entirely for myself.” 


“Ts that a dilemma?” I asked. ‘ It looks more like a 


false antithesis to me.” 

“ Of course it’s a dilemma! It’s the tug between my duty 
to humanity and my duty towards myself.” 

“ That’s all in the Catechism,” I objected. “ Your duty 
to humanity is to love it as yourself, and ycu have to be 
content with that station in life to which it has pleased God 
to call you.” 

““ Dead ideology! Besides, ‘ love ’ is disgusting wallowing 
in emotionalism.” 


[October 8, 1937 
a superior presence, blind to the gulf which, in depress; 
as in prosperity, divides the democratic majority fron s 
minority who fly to ‘‘ Abraham’s bosom.” sy 

As I listened to Mosley it seemed that his speech 
from a troubled sea of prejudices which enlivened <a ‘ 
that would have broken long ago in a less ambitious “4 
Attacking first the financiers, then international roche 
then Russia—“ the most backward country in the world - 
he declared it would be a scandal to ask the British Seank 
to follow any nation on earth. Certainly so, but was it Possible 
for any honest man to say that those few who are or might 
temperament be attracted to Fascism in this country would 
set Britain higher in the order of nations than the other Fascist 
States of the world would like to see her? If Mosley has been 
able to convince himself of that necessary condition not many 
others feel so assured. . . . A small personal bodyguard and 
a gathering of three thousand arms upraised in pseudo. 
Germanic salute. 

And all the time the people of Bermondsey, a “ gp. 
servative Labour e'‘ectorate”’ someone had described 
them to me, were held 200 yards away by strong cordons 
of police. Many were listening to a peaceful meeting 
of their own addressed by councillors and local politica! 
lights. This intrusion into their borough was fantastic and 
bore no relation to the history of their lives. Hitler ang 
Mussolini, they might reluctantly agree, have forged a reality 
of their own from political elements that were waiting to be 
fused. But this was like a child trying to build for himself, 
mansion as big as his father’s with bricks enough at hand 
only to line his own grave. 

It was dark, except for the street lamps and the gleam of 
their rays on the policemen’s helmets. “ Youll have a cup 
0’ tea, won’t you?” said the good woman who had let me 
watch from behind her area railings. The basement room of 
her house was warm and comfortable, and she brought in one 
of those pound tins of assorted biscuits and opened it, 


DILEMMA 


ALDINGTON 


“ So you often tell me,” I admitted. “ And yet—but 
never mind that. Why the Communist Party ?” 

“‘ Because the proletariat is the only section of society 
with the energy and interest to bring about the Revolution.” 

“Ah! You want a Revolution ? You didn’t tell me that, 
It adds a complication, doesn’t it? But do you know, 
Archie, I can scarcely believe that England is capable of a 
Revolution. Such upheavals need strong ideas and strong 
emotions.” 

“It’s coming for all that.” 

“Then why bother ? All you have to do is to wait until 
the Revolution starts and join the winning side. But I feel 
it my duty to tell you, Archie, that for at least twenty-five 
years I have been alternately exhilarated and depressed by 
prophecies of the coming Revolution and what it would do 
to parasites like me. I am still parasiting in a small but 
pleasant way.” 

“ There'll certainly be no place for you under Communism, 
he said indignantly. ‘‘ There’ll be no need for writers of 
your sort anyway.” 

“ But there will be for undergraduates? Dear me!” 

“You'll either have to serve the State or be liquidated.” 

“ Then it must be liquidation, Archie. The State does 
not exist or ever will exist that I could serve blindly and 
uncritically. The Great Masters of my craft or trade taught 
me never to say the thing that is not, always to try to sy 
what seems to be the truth about ideas and feelings. From 
that I cannot be bought or threatened, so you and you 
friends will have to liquidate me. ... By the way, wer 
you in the O.T.C, ?” 


y 
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October 8, 1937] _ 


«No, of course not. I objected.” ; 
« Well, I think it only right to warn you that in my Army 
Book I was described as a first-class shot. I still am. 
Py seem to have wandered from the point. Since you 
e ve this strenuous mood, why don’t you join the Com- 
; .» 

_— he said despairingly, “When you come to 
ym it up one man can do so little in the right direction.” 
_ But if you have such strong convictions, as I gather 
you have from your willingness to murder me and many 
others, surely you ought to do what little you can?” 

“ That means giving up the whole of my life to it!” 

“Whereas my life is merely to be terminated ? I don’t 
think you are a really serious liquidator, Archie.” 

“Jr's all very well for you to sneer,” he said crossly. 
“But you don’t understand, you can’t. Oh, there are so 
many things I want to do!” 

“What, for instance ? ” 

“Qh, travel and... and read poetry. ..and... 

“Poetry!” I interrupted. ‘‘ Whose ?” 

“Qh, Donne and Wordsworth and Marlowe. . . 

“But, my dear Archie! You told me just now you 
weren't going to have any writers. What! A wild in- 
dividualist like Marlowe ? A mystic and lover like Donne ? 
A bourgeois Christian like Wordsworth? Archie! This 
js most unsound.” 

“We're entitled to make what use we can of bourgeois 
intellectuals,” he explained. “It doesn’t follow that we 
accept their ideology.” 

“But might you not become contaminated? I really 
think you ought not to read Donne. It looks like treachery 
to biology and culture. Can’t you find all the intellectual 
excitement you need in the thrilling pages of Das Kapital?” 


Here Archie looked both annoyed and confused. In 


” 


F an unguarded moment he once confessed to me that though 


Das Kapital was “tremendously, vitally important,” he 
found it very heavy going. I gave him a second or two to 
register that, and then went on : 


“But we’ve got off the point again, as we always do. 
Where would the fun of arguing be if we didn’t? The 
new Viennese school of philosophers would probably say 
your dilemma is a metaphysical one, and hence nonsense. 
That is a very convenient way of dealing with human 
worries. But however nonsensical your statement may be 
from the standpoint of pure logic, I see your difficulty. It 
is a difficulty which has cropped up continually ever since 
there have been communities and men have thought about 
them. The savage lives almost entirely in blind obedience 
to the rules of an arbitrary ritual. He can scarcely be said 
to have any individual life. That, my dear Archie, is a 
luxury of civilised men. We pay income tax to be relieved 
of the burden of running the community ourselves. Have 
you ever thought how tiresome it would be if we all had 
to spend a couple of years in the Post Office or the Ministry 
of Health—conscripted to work for the State? Upon the 


whole the British Reich is favourable to the individual 


life. It leaves its citizens to scramble for a living as best 
they may, relieves them of a portion of it as soon as they’ve 
got it, and only requires their military service at rare irregular 
intervals. I suggest you don’t know when you’re well off. 
I suggest that you wait until the State asks for your services 
before you worry about that problem. And I further suggest 
that your duty to humanity may be discharged by your 
making yourself as efficient a human being as you can without 
harming others, and by giving other people any help you can 
when they ask for it. Humanity will doubtless speak in no 
uncertain tones when it needs your assistance. What do 
you say to that ?” 


“T think,” said Archie dreamily, “ I’ll run round and see 
Stella. Or perhaps Margery. May I use your telephone ? ” 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By MONICA REDLICH 


HIRTY thousand families are this week considering 
the Ministry of Labour’s invitation to fill in what 
must be one of the most comprehensive forms known to 
history—a document containing some 1,200 questions on 
household expenditure and their cost of living. I find it 
impossible not to envy them. Shadowed though it is by 
the memory of Income Tax returns, the filling in of forms 
yet remains one of the purest and most stimulating pleasures 
left open to the law-abiding citizen, and one of which, 
generally speaking, he takes the fullest advantage. How 
many diaries are there whose owner has not, on the appro- 
priate page just near the beginning, entered his size in 
collars, size in gloves, watch number, and dog licence ? 
Most people have a right and proper objection to marking 
books, and a right and more than proper reluctance to 
commit themselves to an opinion on the characters of their 
friends: yet when faced with that page of the Week-End 
Book which is invitingly marked up for the game of 
“ Qualities ” they cannot stop themselves from the major 
indiscretion of putting down that Eileen has 17 for Looks, 
2 (out of 20) for Tact, and o for Sense of Humour. 

Similar, but much safer, was a most ingenious question- 
naire which I read a week or two ago in a woman’s magazine. 
Headed “ Are You Easy to Live With?” it gave a list of 
50 questions which one could ask oneself, ranging from 
the way one spoke to the state in which one left the bathroom, 
and bluntly observed that anyone who scored less than a 
certain number of “ Yeses”” had better make some drastic 
revisions. I watched the effect of that article on a number 
of people who were not at all accustomed to being critical 
of themselves, and came to the conclusion that reformers 
might score a larger success by offering forms to fill in than 
they ever could by the most heartrending perorations. 

Civilised life is based upon Forms and filling them up— 
it is impossible even to be officially alive at all without a 
considerable number of them. The pleasures which they 
provide (always excepting Income Tax returns) are many 
and of the subtlest shades, from such gentle invitations as 
“Delete that which is inapplicable” to “If none, write 
‘none.’”” We may complain as we settle down to them, 
and sigh while we unscrew our fountain pens, but those 
dotted lines, those expectant columns, are for most of us 
impossible to resist. I have myself before now filled up 
forms intended to certify the testing of dynamos—a piece 
of the most refined intuitive art, for I did not understand 
a single word of the queries. And the Ministry of Labour, 
it appears, includes among its twelve hundred questions 
blank spaces for recording the consumption of lobsters, 
dog biscuits, spinach, and nuts, not to mention expenditure 
upon dentists, holidays, gas bills, and razor blades. What 
unparalleled opportunities ! 

And yet—I don’t know... . . Filling up forms is a splendid 
pastime, but it may be that the true inquiring spirit is happier 
on his own. The filler-in of forms, after all is said and done, 
is only like the man in the Predestination limerick : 

Just a being that moves 
In predestinate grooves— 
Not a bus, not a bus, but a tram. 
People with the genuine furor poeticus need no predestinate 
grooves, no dotted lines. They do not fill up other people’s 
forms ; they make lists. “‘ My tablets—meet it is I set it 


down”: Hamlet spoke for the sentient in this as in so 
much else. They are the really happy people, these makers 
of lists. They jot down, they abbreviate, they write A (1) 


and A (2) and mem. and N.B. and ze on little slips of 
paper. They may achieve less in life than the man who 
simply forges ahead and fills up forms when required of 
him ; but they work out the true art of living on the backs 
of old envelopes, and they have their reward. 
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RIVAL FORCES IN AUSTRIA 


By E. LINDT 


Tue slogan ‘“‘ Autarky within the frontiers of the present 
Germany ” gives a false impression of the objects and efforts 
of German policy. ‘‘ Autarky”’ is certainly aimed at, but 
by all possible means and not in one way only. Germany 
tries to achieve self-subsistence by creating substitute materials, 
but equally by dominating Central and South Eastern Europe, 
a hinterland providing raw materials that would guarantee 
economic independence. Neither method, the creation of 
substitute materials or the domination of Middle Europe, 
is easy, and either may be insufficient or interrupted, and 
therefore both are employed with the greatest determination 
and the greatest haste. 


One of the milestones on the road to mastery of Central 
and South Eastern Europe is Austria. Various means are 
used to win Austria, because here also it has been shown 
that the goal cannot be achieved by one method alone. The 
tactics of the Putsch and of sudden invasion are too well 
known to need further description here; less is known of 
the tactical aim of German foreign policy at the present time, 
of making Austria a dependable vassal and agent for Germany’s 
purposes in the Danubian basin. 


This aim is developed in more detail in an article of Papen’s 
in the Germania on the anniversary of the pact between 
Germany and Austria. If Deutschtum in Austria, that is the 
forces favourable to National Socialism, can be strengthened 
and encouraged enough to win a decisive influence on the 
Government then the Anschluss is not necessary, indeed, 
it is not even to be wished, for then an independent Austria, 
which can be depended on to follow the lines of Germany’s 
foreign and military policy, will be a very useful agent among 
the States of the Little Entente, just as Colonel Beck has 
been in Belgium, in Rumania and at Geneva. Especially 
in the encirclement of Czechoslovakia and her defeat with 
the help of Austria, Hungary and Jugoslavia, a formally inde- 
pendent Austria would be of the greatest service. This, 
roughly, is Papen’s argument and this view seems to have 
won acceptance in Germany’s highest circles. 


Thus today Austria’s position has become even more 
complicated. Formerly the choice was between indepen- 
dence or the Anschluss; today it is between independence 
in form and dependence on Germany’s wishes in practice 
or effective and complete independence and self- 
determination. 


What then are the forces in Austria which try to and can 
determine development in the one direction or the other ? 
The Third Reich has found allies in Germany for varying 
reasons. They include, for instance, most of heavy industry, 
which is more or less in the hands of German capitalists and 
produces for the most part for export to Germany, the arma- 
ments industry, the machine and electrical industries, and 
the mining and metallurgical. industries. The attitude of 
Austrian industrialists was revealed by them through the 
publication of the list of the promoters of the Deutsch-socialen 
Volksbundes, a camouflaged Nazi organisation. The list 
included several of the most prominent industrialists who 
some months later made a visit to Germany on which they 
went to see Herr Hitler. 


Nazi influence in other branches of industry and in banking 
is smaller; equally small is Nazi support in the countryside. 
One or two years ago Nazi propaganda in the countryside had 
some easy slogans attributing the peasants’ difficulties to 
the thousand-mark-tariff and blaming the Austrian Government 
for the closing of the Austro-German frontier. But since the 
frontier was opened after the Austro-German pact of July 11th, 
1936, and still no stream of tourists comes from Germany, 
because the Germans have no foreign exchange for travelling, 
the attraction of such propaganda has declined, and dislike 
of “‘ the Prussians ”’ and anger at the Church conflict in Germany 
has in many peasants strengthened opposition to National 





Socialism. Only among the upper circles in the small ¢ 
and country centres, among the village intellectuals pa ng 
officials, who long ago were the leaders of the BT OSS deuty 
movement towards the Anschluss, may National Sogj ' 
still find strong support. 


A more important ally is the Austrian Army, or, More exact} 
the army command. Recently, members of the Army ~ 
have in lectures and pamphlets expressed its ideas on mili 
problems ; they show a striking correspondence with those ¢ 
German defence policy. The totale Krieg is approved as the 
only modern method of warfare, the strategic aims of Austria 
defence policy are represented as compatible with those of 
Germany alone. At the same time they exploit the fairy tak 
of the ‘‘ menace ” to Austria from Czechoslovakia, the bri 
head and aeroplane base for Russia, and of all Austria’s frontier 
describe the Czech as the most threatened. A further illy. 
tration of this attitude of the high command is to be found in 
the holding of this year’s manoeuvres immediately on the 
Czech frontier, in the presence of strong delegations of officer 
and military attachés from Italy and Germany. There j 
also considerable co-operation between the Austrian Bundesher 
and the Reichswehr. Military methods and _ exercises ap 
organised completely after the German model, war material 
obtained from Germany, and for stores and substitute materials 
they depend on German supplies. 


The troops themselves, especially since the introduction 
of conscription, are not infected with National Socialism, 
but the attitude of the staff is a great advantage to 
Germany and correspondingly exploited and encouraged by 
German policy. 


Equally, the “‘ nationally minded ” elements in the Fatherland 
Front, the official political organisation, try to make their 
influence felt. With some success they try to import ant- 
semitism into Catholic circles, and they recently recaptured 
an important position when the Minister D. Czermak wa 
entrusted with the leadership of the section for the care of 
Deutschtum abroad in the Fatherland Front. Minister Czerme 
is well known as an anti-semite, and the relations he wil 
foster with the Germans of other lands will please th 
German Government more than they will serve Austria’ 
interests. 


National Socialism can also count on some sympathy in 
the executive, especially the Vienna police. In general om 
can say that the allies of the Third Reich are to be found 
chiefly among the ruling class—in heavy industry, the Amy, 
the executive, sections of the officials and the intelligentsia 
and small numbers of the peasants. 


Where is the opposition? It consists in the consciously 
Catholic peasants and intellectuals, the working class, the 
still considerable groups of middle-class liberals and democrats 
in a section of light industry and in small business. la 
numbers it is the overwhelming majority, but its influence 
and effectiveness is restricted because it is divided, becaus 
the politics and organisation of some groups are persecuted, 
and because the opposition lacks the powerful support 
which the Third Reich’s allies find in the Third Reich 
itself. 


Yet it carries on a struggle to maintain the independent 
and free co-operation of the small and middle States in the 
Danube basin. Though thus these forces are the defenders 
of Western democracy against the totalitarian States, the 
receive much less attention and encouragement from th 
West than the Austrian devotees of totalitarianism from 
Germany, and this makes their struggle, which with 
the help and support of Western democracy would have 
been long over, so difficult and unequal. Every strengther 
ing of Austrian democracy is a strengthening of world 
democracy. 
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Miss Baylis Asks for More 


Lilian Baylis, made no 


or it may have bee 


ent endowment. 


this necessary extension. 


with the unknown. 


to write opera at all. 


ma popular Opera. 


pose I am not unique in having forgotten that a project 
tional Theatre existed in a concrete form—that is upon 
is; and my surprise at the announcement that a site 
bought for the Theatre was probably not unshared. 
ded amusement at the reactions of publicists 
Press, especially where criticism on one side or the other 
tly as disinterested as it sought to appear. The 
omment I have seen up to date, coming as it did from Miss 
pretence of disinterestedness. Miss 
jis characteristically declared that she cared not a hoot— 
n something else as worthless—for the 
National Theatre, but she would like the money. 

Miss Baylis could certainly do with the money, and it is 
difficult to imagine a more profitable way of laying it out than 
in freeing her two theatres of debt and providing them with a 
Sadler’s Wells, being the opera-house, 
is my particu lar concern, and these are.briefly the facts. There 
is an outstanding debt of £15,000 on the building, and until 
that is cleared off the management are obviously not justified 
in undertaking further capital expenditure or even in putting 
on operas which will not bring an immediate return through 


Now Sadler’s Wells Theatre, excellent as it is from many 
points of view, is an incomplete building. There is no room 
at the back of the stage, which itself has an insufficient depth, 
and it lacks, among other things, a scene-store. 
that the scenery has to be stored elsewhere and involves expen- 
sive wear-and-tear in its frequent transit to and from the 
theatre—for, remember, there is a different production every 
night—not to mention the cost of carriage. It happens that at 
this moment there is an opportunity to acquire the site at the 
back of the theatre, which would afford the space required for 
That opportunity, if lost, will not 
recur. The cost of the site and of the building would be 
In all, then, £30,000 is required to make 
this theatre complete and to free it from the anxiety of indebted- 
ness. It is not, beside the enormous sums given to other 
deserving institutions, a large amount, and, although the 
appeal of the sick is obviously more direct, money given towards 
the better cultivation of the minds of the people is not less well 
spent than that directed towards the betterment of their bodies. 

The importance of securing this sum for Sadler’s Wells 
lies not only in the resulting greater efficiency and security 
Indeed a far more important outcome would 
be that the theatre would at last be free to fulfil its function 
properly. At present the repertory is almost entirely confined 
to popular operas, which means the well-known favourites. 
It is impossible, as past experience has shown, to run risks 
I do not urge that the main work of the 
theatre should be to produce operas that only a few people 
But it is certainly its function to stage at least 
two or three native works in a season. 
them be first-rate nor deserve to survive in the permanent 
But until that is done, there is no possibility 
of composers acquiring the experience required to produce 
first-rate theatrical work, nor, indeed, of feeling the incentive 
Visits to foreign opera-houses will 
convince any musician that there are quite a dozen recent or 
contemporary English operas, which are in no way inferior to 
the average foreign product—by which I do not mean that 
cream we have skimmed off the operatic products of Europe 
to form a repertory of masterpieces. 

In the second place it will be possible to spend more on 
production and, what is vastly more important, upon singers. 
For it is foolish to pretend that, with obvious exceptions, the 
singers at Sadler’s Wells are as good as they ought to be even 
Some of them are young artists actually 


This means 


They may not all of 


learning their jobs singing principal parts, which is neither 
good for the voices nor satisfactory to the audience. That the 
Process has, in fact, turned out at least two first-rate singers 
m the course of the past few years is no defence of it, though 
the fact does prove the value of a permanent company working 
logether in a permanent opera-house. 


DYNELEY HUSSEY. 





STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 


‘* Knight Without Armour.’’ At the London Pavilion——‘* The 
March of Time.’’ At the Cameo 


NEITHER the irresponsibility of the scenario nor the richly comic 
performance of Marlene Dietrich can disguise the fact that 
Knight Without Armour was made by a great director. It may 
be a far cry from the Feyder who made Thérése Raquin in the 
very spirit of Zola, and created a sense of genuine and abiding 
tragedy in Le Grand feu, to the Feyder who was given the 
squandering of some quarter of a million pounds at Denham 
on this melodramatic story of the Russian Revolution. The 
lavish longueurs and over-elaborations which are becoming a 
hall-mark of British super-productions are all in evidence ; 
but there is, too, a real sense of atmosphere. Feyder’s genius 
has always been in his attention to detail. He is one of those 
rare creatures who can produce a simple emotion out of a 
collection of bric-d-brac carefully and painstakingly arranged 
and re-arranged. His approach to the actor is similar, and in 
this instance, apart from the unfortunate case of Miss Dietrich, 
he has made the most out of an exceedingly accomplished cast. 
It is a pleasure to welcome Robert Donat back to the screen. 
A lesser actor would have been hampered not merely by the 
idiocy of the love scenes but also by the character he was called 
on to portray—a turncoat and traitorous spy whose moral sense 
could see no further than the outward charms of a middle-aged 
duchess. Donat makes the part convincing ; more than this, 
he proves once more that he is the most accomplished screen 
actor this country has yet produced. 

This, perhaps, saves the film. For the heroine, around whom 
the entire plot revolves, is impossibly miscast ; or, to be fair, 
is caught inextricably in the toils of her more recent reputation, 
so that willy-nilly the seduction scenes, with the entire audience 
as victim, must play out their dreary course. The luxurious 
bedrooms, the advance, clad only in a nightdress, across an 
ancestral lawn in the face of a mob of bewhiskered and growling 
revolutionaries, the shapely leg thrust from the foam of an 
impossibly effervescent bath—all these, and more, we must 
endure. Fortunately they are all extremely funny, and one 
would like to think that Miss Dietrich had made up her mind 
deliberately to parody herself; for, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, that is exactly what she has done. 

Feyder and Donat, however, make the film worth seeing. 
The technical accomplishments of Meerson, the set-designer, 
and Stradling, the cameraman, are remarkable, and under 
the gimlet eye of Feyder they have created a real authenticity 
in the scenes of railway stations and roads crowded with the 
miserable refugees from the warring factions of the Russian 
revolution. It is paying Feyder a high compliment to say that 
many of his crowd scenes have the verisimilitude of a newsreel. 

The latest issue of The March of Time is very properly devoted 
to the situation in China. It is powerfully and intelligently 
put together, with a variety of scenes varying from the horrifying 
to the picturesque, and carries with it a strong emphasis on 
the commercial and strategic interests of the Western world 
in Shanghai and elsewhere. But the indictment against 
Japan piles up most notably in an indirect manner ; a sequence 
depicts the development, under Chiang Kai-shek, of those 
trifling aspects of civilisation such as housing estates, libraries, 
schools and hospitals, which we are to see a moment later 
so nonchalantly demolished by the bombs and barrages of the 
Japanese. At the Cameo Cinema, a sudden cut in the middle 
of a March of Time sentence switches us over to selections from 
the now-famous newsreel scenes of the hideous carnage at 
Shanghai. This sequence, accompanied as it is by a recording 
of Bach’s great Toccata and Fugue in D minor, loses nothing 
of its horrible casualness on a second seeing. It is, however, 
difficult to believe that the directors of The March of Time 
can have authorised this clumsy insertion of several hundred 
feet of extraneous material into the middle of a well-balanced 
and carefully-considered item. The fact that in this particular 
case the result is not ineffective, is no excuse for what can 
only be described as an unwarrantable interference with a 
film already complete, and issued as such. The dangers of 
such methods are only too obvious, and the practice should be 
discouraged by distributors and cinemagoers alike. 

Basi WRIGHT. 
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ART 
Picasso Unfrocked 


THERE is something pathetic in the sight of a talented artist 
struggling to cope with a problem entirely outside his powers. 
This is the feeling aroused by the new series of etchings 
produced by Picasso as his contribution to the struggle in 
Spain. The Suefio y Mentira de Franco unquestionably 
expresses a genuine hatred for the Spanish rebels, and if it 
does nothing else it shows that Picasso’s heart is in the right 
place. But the questions remain: Where is his brain? and 
where are his eyes ? 


The work consists of two plates of etchings, with nine 
scenes on each, accompanied by a poem, printed (in the 
English edition) in Spanish, French and English. To describe 
the etchings in detail is impossible. But the general im- 
pression which they convey is clear cut. They have the 
same nightmare atmosphere as the Guernica mural, and the 
conventions are in many ways the same as those which the 
artist has used for bull-fights and for all the private paintings 
of the last years. They are undeniably terrifying. Obscene 
polyps, in mitre, coronet, or mantilla, hack at statues, prance 
on tight-ropes, ride on a charger which turns into pig or 
Pegasus, pray to financial monstrances, are tossed by bulls. 
The other sheet is more allusive in matter and even less clear 
in rendering. The same symbols persist in part. Polyp 
and Pegasus and bull are there, but in greater confusion. 
Most moving in a far simpler way is a single figure of the 
corpse of a woman, relatively realistically conceived, lying, 
half-absorbed into the ground, against a blasted landscape. 
In the last four of the series the style becomes frantic. Arms, 
eyes, and heads are contorted in a scrawl of horror. Frightening 
they certainly are. 


And this is Picasso’s contribution to the Spanish civil war. 
It is not surprising that his offering should be of this kind. 
For Picasso has spent the whole of his life in the Holy of Holies 
of Art, served by the chosen, refining more and more his 
mystical rites, so that for the initiate they grew in significance, 
but for the world they became ever more remote and unreal. 
And now the earthquake which is shaking the world has brought 
the carefully constructed temple toppling down, and the 
inhabitants of it are thrown out into the open air and find 
themselves in a real world full of unpleasantness. But the 
light in the Sanctum was so dim and the atmosphere so rarified, 
that priests and devotees blink and choke, and cannot under- 
stand what is going on around them. In panic they call for 
bell, book and candle, and try to conjure the horror with the 
old hocus-pocus. But alas ! the new ills are real and can only 
be cured by real means. In his new etchings and poems 
Picasso seems to be aware of what is going on around him, 
but not of its real meaning. And, indeed, how could he 
be? For so many years he has been unaccustomed to looking 
anything m the face, that when he needs to do so he does not 
know how to set about it. What he does is to register horror— 
genuine, but useless horror. Useless, because all that these 
etchings will do is to make certain of the devotees feel that at 
last they have made contact with reality, that after all this is 
life, whereas they have not really stepped a yard outside their 
old circle. The etchings cannot reach more than the limited 
coterie of aesthetes, who have given their life so wholly to the 
cult of art that they have forgotten about everything else. 
The rest of the world will at most see and shudder and pass by. 
For the etchings to perform a more important function two 
things would have been necessary: that Picasso should have 
seen more than the mere horror of the civil war, that he should 
have realised that it is only a tragic part of a great forward 
movement ; and that he should have expressed this optimism 
in a direct way and not with circumlocution so abstruse that 
those who are occupied with more serious things will not have 
time or energy to work out all its implications. It may be 
that if the first condition was fulfilled the second would follow 
automatically. 

In the religious half-light of the temple Picasso looked a giant. 
Now, in a harsher glare, and up against more exacting standards, 
he appears as a pigmy. And remember what Michelangelo 
said to an artist who was showing him his sculpture in the studio 
and arranging the light to the greatest advantage: ‘*‘ Don’t 
bother about that. It is by the light of the market place that it 
will be judged.” ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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“ PETITES ELECTIONS” 
[D’un correspondant parisien.] 


Lrs électeurs iront aux urnes dimanche dans leurs cant 
Huit jours plus tard ce sera le scrutin de ballottage Pris 
circonscriptions ol aucun candidat n’aura obtenu la majo * 
absolue. C’est donc dans la nuit du 17 octobre que loa ee 
définitivement ce qu’auront donné ces “ petites Cece 
Cette fois elles débordent du cadre local. D’une part tone 
partis s’accordent 4 y voir une indication des aspiration 
politiques du pays aprés quinze mois de Front Populaire. 
d’autre part les élections cantonales décident de la compositn 
éventuelle du Sénat. Et I’on sait que le Sénat est tras discuté 
actuellement. 

Depuis la R¢volution le Sénat a subi de nombreuses trans. 
formations ; le canton, lui, est resté tel que l’ayait congy 
l’Assemblée constituente quand elle divisa la France en départe. 
ments, arrondisements et cantons, afin de ne laisser Subsister 
aucun vestige de l’ancien régime. En tant que rouage adminjy 
tratif il élit de nos jours un conseiller général (county councillor) 
et un conseiller d’arrondissement (district councillor), |, 
conseil général a charge du budget départemental ; le Conseil 
d’arrondissement se borne 4 émettre des voeux. Leurs piles 
seraient donc assez effacés s’il n’y avait le Sénat. 

Dans lesprit de la loi constitutionnelle de 1875 le Sénat e 
destiné surtout 4 servir de modérateur. C’est pour cela que 
ses membres doivent avoir dépassé la quarantaine et que k, 
durée de leur mandat est de neuf ans; c’est pour cela ays 
quwils sont élus au second degré, par un collége composé & 
députés, conseillers généraux, conseillers d’arrondissement ¢ 
délégués des conseils municipaux. Au début, en outre, ik 
étaient choisis pour un quart par le Sénat lui-méme, aye 
privilége d’inamovibilité. Cette disposition, abrogée il y un 
cinquantaine d’années, donnait encore plus de force au reproch 
que l’on adresse habituellement au Sénat: il ne représent 
pas la volonté populaire. Depuis la démission du cabing 
Blum ce reproche est accompagné de menaces de la part de 
lextréme-gauche. 

Les sénateurs en ont entendu d’autres. II fut un temps oi 
c’ étaient Iles radicaux qui fulminaient contre eux et qui menaient 
campagne pour leur suppression. Mais bient6t les radicay 
comprirent que leur intérét était de se servir du Sénat plutir 
que de Il’abolir. Ils entreprirent sa conquéte, patiemment 
et méthodiquement, en partent du premier ¢chelon—le canton, 
Grace a une organisation hors pair, qui ne néglige aucun de 
petits besoins locaux, ils obtinrent enfin la majorité au Séna. 
Ce furent les sénateurs radicaux qui renversérent M. André 
Tardieu puis M. Pierre Laval, aux applaudissements ds 
socialistes et des communistes. Mais maintenant que M. 
Léon Blum a été contraint de quitter le pouvoir, ces méme 
socialistes et communistes les injurient. Chaque parti, du 
reste, accepte le frein sénatorial pour les autres, mais le dénonc 
dés qu’il retarde sa propre marche. 

On comprend donc lintérét des “‘ petites élections” d 
dimanche. Les conseils des deux catégories sont renouvelts 
par moitié tous les trois ans ; il s’agit cette fois de remplacer 
3,600 conseillers (1,909 pour les conseils généraux et 1,691 
pour les conseils d’arrondissement) élus en 1931. A cette 
époque les radicaux enlevérent 57 pour cent des siéges, les 
nationaux (modérés et droite) 33 pour cent, les socialistes 
seulement 8 pour cent; il n’y avait méme pas un quarter 
de communistes. Tout porte a croire qu'il y a six ans Ie 
électeurs cantonaux s’inquiétérent des hommes plutdét que & 
leurs opinions ; ils attendaient d’eux des interventions pluth 
que des doctrines. II s’agissait de politique de clocher et nm 
de politique générale. C’est pour cela que sur 1,909 conseillers 
généraux il y avait 1,102 radicaux et seulement six communists. 


En six ans il a passé beaucoup d’eau sous les ponts—“ tat 
dem ” “Tardieu-Laval, succession rapide de cabinets radicaw, 
scandale Oustric, scandale Stavisky, fusillade de la place de lt 
Concorde, tréve Doumergue; puis avénement du From 
populaire et deux dévaluations du franc. Quelle sera influent 
de tous ces événements sur les électeurs cantonaux ? Vontk 
cette fois placer les questions nationales avant les questiois 
de clocher ? Les gains socialistes et communistes l’indiquerom 
Mais pour que les conseils généraux et d’arrondissemetl 
fussent 4 l’image de la Chambre actuelle il faudrait conquét 
360 siéges. Quoi qu'il en soit, ces “petites élections” pou 
raient bien avoir l’importance de grandes.” 
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Capricious Migration ' 

We all watch our swallows and are consciously aware of 
heir departure, the more so as they are never so obvious 
° ‘hen they gather in companies, often twittering in a sort 
» excitement and usually perching on wires or roofs more 
poe been their wont. Yet the ideas of their dates of migration 
gem to differ widely. The fact is that in most years some 

irs are still looking after their last brood on the approach of 
October. It is not very rare to see a few birds probably from 
these later hatchings as late as November. A few years ago 
I came upon a considerable group busily hawking flies 
under the lea of a wood on the Herts-Bedford boundary. That 
ame yeat-a pair brought off four broods—doubtless a rare 
arte. excess—under the eaves of a neighbouring cottage. The fond 
owner herself repaired the nest after each brood had flown 
and all the four families had the same nursery. In South 
America some of the birds that build nests of mud—and 
Le I there are several—may have to wait six weeks before finding 
soft enough material ; and even in this country delay may be 












i 
ra forced. Certainly migration is a long-drawn-out affair. Some 
birds will leave early in September, some late in October. The 
t est IE birds seem to arrive in waves and depart in ripples : but whether 
que fy the late arrivals are the late leavers is a thing very difficult to 
e | st. In comparing species, the late comers are often among 
aUSsi the first to leave. As the ash leaves sprout late and fall early, the 
é de IE swifts appear after most of the others and leave much sooner. 
te |e They and the nightjars may be said to rush the breeding season. 
) ils _ " % * 
ave ~Mushroom Superstitions 
une In a discussion on edible fungi (on which subject the 


che HF Ministry of Agriculture issue an illustrated guide) it has 
ente HF teen queried whether the Moyel is an English species. Can 
int tte fact be doubted ? Personally I have generally found it 
tde I in rather odd places—last year on the edge of a hard tennis 

court (made from silt from the Welsh hills), and before that 
$ ol on a gravel path in another garden. Fair numbers have been 
ient found in more natural places in the same neighbourhood. 
aux That it is delicious to eat, perhaps the most delicious, cannot 
2t6t be questioned ; and it is the only fungus, other than “ the 
ent | mushroom,” agaricus campestris, which I have known our 
on, @ poorer people to appreciate. It is one of the few that will 
des keep. Some fungus “ deliquesce,” collapse into a colloidal 
nat, slime ; some when old are a favourite home of bugs of many 
dé sort. There is, for example, a tree bracket mushroom which 
ds — is the favourite breeding ground of a small white grub on 
M. @& which tits feed greedily. Some few attain to toughness and 
nes keep this virtue for a very long time. Personally I have 
du never known our country people to take advantage of this 
ace quality. Is it known in any parish that the inhabitants do 

what the French peasants habitually do—hang up strings of 
de the champignon and use them in stews and such like through 
ls the winter months? In comparison with the German country 
t folk we are all neglectful of the Boletus, which in many parts 
o1 of the Continent is regarded as the very first of luxuries. In 
n¢ | general country people regard with fear any mushroom that 
es grows under a tree, and most of them reject the horse mush- 
#5 room for the reason that it enjoys the neighbourhood of a 
n @ ‘tee, though it is also found in the open. Nevertheless 
€ many, perhaps most, consignments of mushrooms sold in 
fe the poorer districts of our towns contain a few of this coarser 
i type. It is quite wholesome and pleasant when well cooked, 
. though very distinctly inferior. This last week, when the 
5 multitude of mushrooms has made the subject popular, I 
; | came upon a queer superstition. It was said that the outcrop 
of the real mushrooms must be nearly over as puffballs were 
gtowing plentiful; and they were produced when the roots 
of the mushroom began to lose vigour! The antique puffball 
1s still used as a styptic in some country places, or was a few 
years ago, 

* * * * 


fF Courage of the Partridge 

EE _iInstances of the courage and resource of the parent partridge 
/— come to the notice of most country dwellers. Here is one as 
| Teported tome. A lady out for a walk with her dogs went near 
4 young brood; and one of the old birds at once began the 
familiar device of shamming a wound. Almost all dogs are 
taken in and pursue the seemingly maimed bird till she has 
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drawn him out of reach of the nest. Retrievers, however, will 
on occasion then return to the place where the bird was flushed. 
On this occasion the device was effective ; but on the return 
from the walk one of the dogs again approached the nest ; and 
this time the cock—or presumably the cock—came at the dog, 
making a gobbling noise like a turkey-cock in a rage. It is 
astonishing how such a noise, and demeaaour, will arrest a 
dog. A turkey-cock has been seen fighting a rearguard action 
with a fox and successfully retreating with the brood across a 
wide field. Whenever the fox came unduly near, the turkey- 
cock did what the courageous partridge did, and the fox would 
not face the music. I have seen a dog stop short at the sudden 
squeak of a weasel. A partridge will attack almost anything, 
even a carrion crow, which is perhaps more formidable to it, 
and more persistent than a dog. 
* * * # 
Late Daisies 


Those ingenuous persons who call themselves phenologists 
should be interested in the general complaint among gardeners 
that their Michaelmas daisies are abnormally late. This 
schoo! concerns itself chiefly with the comparative dates of 
events in natural history to the end of discovering correlations. 
One of their quaintest discoveries, so called, is that the sowing 
of barley is best regulated by the date of the flowering of 
the blackthorn! Another event that they might discuss is 
the unusual amount of song heard from many sorts of birds, 
including the warblers at the date of their migration. The 
phenologists have a gssat number of correspondents in many 
districts and have accumulated a very large heap of details. 
The interest of this evidence is beyond question, but the 
essential trouble, when it becomes a question of drawing infer- 
ences, is that the birds and plants and the rest are affected by 
past conditions not future. A great crop of berries does not 
portend either a hard winter (as the teleological villager sup- 
poses) or a mild winter. It is evidence of favourable conditions 
for fertilisation when the flowers were open. Perhaps the most 
valuable contribution of phenology concerns the relation of 
altitude to the arrival of the seasons. 


*x *x * * 
A London Bee 


The other day I made some allusion to the number of 
hover-flies and imitation bees to be seen in London gardens, 
where there were no bees, which it might be of advantage to 
imitate. Last week I went to retest the observation in the 
gardens of Charing Cross and found no hover-flies but just 
one true hive bee. It was visiting the pink single dahlias— 
and no others—and was loading itself with an unusual weight 
of pollen. How far had the bee flown? It must presumably 
belong to a hived swarm somewhere. A correspondent in 
last week’s Spectator suggests that the flies at Charing Cross 
were not the class that are parasitic on bees or wasps, as some 
are; and this preference would doubtless make it easier for 
them to breed in towns. The bee is the less explicable 
phenomenon. Where is the nearest hive to Charing Cross ? 


« x * * 


The Wisdom of Whipsnade 


How very wise an act it was to double the Zoo and give the 
animals a country as well as a town house becomes more and 
more evident. Whipsnade is proving an admirable breeding 
home. Quite a large number of birds as well as mammals, 
whose young were not produced or could not be kept alive, 
now consent to propagate their species in the more natural 
conditions. The ostriches born the other day may be quoted 
as an example, though the hatching was done in an incubator. 
One of the crowning feats, of course, was the hatching of the 
brush turkeys. Few people believed a@ priori that this would 
be possible in our climate. A good many discoveries in the 
way of food have been made. One of the first objects of study 
at Whipsnade was the search for congenial vitamins for leaf- 
eating mammals ; and it is now known roughly which English 
trees correspond in respect of their food value and digestibility 
to the leaves of the native haunts of the animals. The general 
health at Whipsnade has been remarkable—and who would 
not be content with life in so lovely a place? And its beauty is 
an all-round-the-year beauty. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 

length is that of one of our ‘‘ News of the Week ” paragraphs. 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


ECONOMIC SANCTIONS AND JAPAN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—The indignation aroused by Japanese actions in China is 
well justified, but when this leads to a demand for the applica- 
tion of economic sanctions we ought surely to be clear what 
we are about. You are probably right in saying that if the 
severing of trade relations were complete, Japan could not 
persist in her military aggression. What I should like to urge 
is that the sanctions may have one of two aims, and the question 
whether sanctions are appropriate or not depends on which aim 
it is. We may intend (1) tO compel Japan to withdraw her 
armies from China, or (2) without withdrawing her armies, to 
abstain from atrocious actions contrary to the laws of war 
which ought to be observed by a civilised people. Now 
sanctions may be very effective in compelling a power to stop 
doing something it has been doing continuously all the time ; 
the sanctions are kept up till the continuous action is broken 
off. But sanctions are a wholly futile method of securing that a 
power will not do something again in the future. Atrocious 
actions in war are not continuous, but committed from time to 
time. Japan may not be bombing the civil population or peace- 
able junks today ; but may do so again tomorrow. Supposing 
you impose sanctions, you keep them up till—when? You 
cannot tell, at any moment when the Japanese troops are not 
committing atrocities, whether they have stopped doing so for 
good. Or is it till the Japanese Government formally undertakes 
that such actions will not be committed in the future? But 
that the Japanese Government is apparently doing already. 
Verbal assurances from Tokyo, it appears, are easy enough to 
come by: the trouble is that they do not seem to affect things 
much at Shanghai. 

If, on the other hand, your object is to compel Japan to with- 
draw her armies altogether, you desire to stop something which 
is going on all the time, the invasion of China, and you can say 
definitely when the sanctions have attained their object and can 
be lifted—when the armies are withdrawn. Only, if this is to 
be our object—a very good object, I recognise, in itself—we 
should be clear that sanctions mean war, mean our definitely 
entering the war as an ally of China against Japan. It is pretty 
certain that any attempt to force Japan to retire from China 
would be a casus belli, and that a conflict between British and 
Japanese naval forces in the Pacific would follow. Probably, 
in such a case, economic sanctions would ultimately bring about 
a Japanese collapse, but British losses in ships and men might be 
considerable in the meantime. You may argue that when a 
people is suffering under unjust aggression, as the Chinese 
are suffering, it would be a generous action of Great Britain to 
go to war in their defence; or you may argue that a govern- 
ment has no business to be generous with the blood and treasure 
of the people for which it is a trustee. In any case, it is, I think, 
plain that if your object is simply to prevent the Japanese 
armies from committing atrocities, sanctions would be absurd, 
whereas if your object is to compel the Japanese to withdraw, 
sanctions might be effective, but would entail war.—Yours 
faithfully, EDWYN BEVAN. 

The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


THE AGE OF GENERALS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—May I, an elderly man, say how entirely I agree with 
your sensible remarks in ‘‘ News of the Week ” of your issue 
of October Ist ? 

The eminent historian who wrote to The Times begged the 
whole question and ignored the fact that the large majority 
of our Commanders of Brigades and upwards, even to some 
Expeditionary Forces, were, in the latter stages of the War, 
either young men or those in the prime of life. There were 
one or two notable exceptions such as Lord Plumer and Sir 
James Babington, but exceptions do not prove a rule. Young 
men or those of early middle age can best stand the strain, 
physical and mental, of war and adapt their minds to the 
unexpected. : 





The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 






In the Navy, young Admirals are the rule and there ; 
rigorous pruning at the top. A military commander in . 
field is subjected to as great a mental strain as a naval and 
even greater physical strain. The latter is not so continuoys 
under fire. ’ 








“* Archimedes ”’ in his letter to The Times mentions the . 
number of battalion commanders of his division who failej 
under the test of war. Of those belonging to the Diyig 
also a Regular one, with which I went to France in 1914, ony 
two failed. Of the remainder one rose to be Commani, 
of an Expeditionary Force, while of those who were not killed 
in the first stages of the war, all rose to be either Brigade 
Divisional or Corps Commanders and filled those posts Wit 
distinction. The Lieutenant Colonels of Royal Artille, 
and Engineers likewise rose rapidly to similar posts and proyej 
efficient therein. 















A steady flow of promotion brought about by severe Pruning 
at the top is essential if the Army is to be efficient. Ty 
Great War should have taught us that, but I fear the less 
has been ill-digested. The strain of war did the pruning fron 
I9I4 to 1918. H. LETHBRIDGE ALEXANDER, 

Aldermoor, Beaulieu, Hants. 












THE IRISH INVASION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.} 


Sir,—Mr. L. T. Fleming apparently believes like Macauly 
that every historical problem can be solved by statistic 








Regarding the 87 per cent. Liverpool Irish who are in th & 





enjoyment of the “‘dole” is he in a position to state how may 
of these are actually Irish-born? From time immemorid 
Liverpool and Ireland have had business and social intercoury, 
and in the absence of analytical statistics—a very different 
thing from gross figures—I have no hesitation in stating tht 
amongst this 87 per cent. of ‘‘ dole ” drawers are to be found 
Liverpool Irish whose great-great-grandfathers emigrated fron 
Ireland and are therefore as much entitled to the dole as ay 
Saxon. 











Furthermore, amongst this unfortunate 87 per cent. are 
be found a numerous body of ex-service men whose deeds in 
the service of the British Commonwealth have shed lustre upon 
the Lancashire regiments. 


These people have not become ‘“‘ absorbed” he tells us, 
meaning, I suppose, that they have not forsaken the Catholic 
Faith. This is, of course, a source of irritation to the Protestant 
and Communist diehards. In the political world, howeve, 
the Irish emigrant does become absorbed, and is always tok 
found intimately associated with those who are fighting tk 
battle of social justice. Should people of Irish descent eve 
come to dominate a great modern city like Liverpool M:. 
Fleming need have no fear that they will abuse their trus. 
From 1906 to 1914 the late Irish Party dominated the British 
Parliament, but they used their power in the best interests 0 
the working people of Great Britain, forcing through the Old 
Age Pensions Bill and other necessary reforms.—I am, Si; 
your obedient servant, HENRY C. WILSON, 


London, N.W. 3. 























SHEEP OR STAGS ? 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.} 

Sir,—Mr. George Blake’s article on this subject can seldom 
have beeen excelled in the way of inaccuracy of statemetl 
and distortion of facts. The writer could not have meat 
it to be taken seriously ; otherwise he could never have describe: 
the “‘ largest herd of deer” he had ever seen as ‘‘ wearing! 
comic air of gentle optimism on their faces.” If he meant! 
seriously, preciosity has plumbed its lowest depth! The a 
fact in the article is that the red deer have largely increas 
in the Highlands in recent years; the theories he propounts 
as accounting for the fact are baseless. 
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(n) “ Searching for a culprit the aggrieved Scot would 
pesitatingly brand the native landowner rather than the 
joer tenant” —so the writer. There seldom has been a 
sho justified accusation levelled at the Highland chiefs 
aes chieftains. In every case where land has been diverted 
pt sheep to deer, it has been under the compulsion of forces 
- which the landlords had no control. When a lease ran 
a and a sheep farm came into the market, no tenant could 
be found. When the price of wool did not pay for the dipping 
and clipping of the sheep, naturally no tenants were forthcoming. 
Rates and taxes had to be paid nevertheless. As a last resort, 
to save himself from bankruptcy, the landlord was driven to 
devote the land to deer. The causes of this regrettable change 
were purely economic—the vast production of wool in Australia 
and a policy at home that sacrificed the country to the city 
and the industrial civilisation. I know of landlords who 
were compelled, in despair, to yield to these forces. Yet 
Mr. Blake “* brands ” the victims and not the system that 
made them suffer. 

(2) The sting in Mr. Blake’s article is the word “‘ native,” 
qualifying “ landowner.”” Compared to the chiefs the shooting 
tenants are innocent. Who are these Highland landowners ? 
Whatever may have been the case a hundred years ago, the 
“native landowners ” today are in every case the friends and 
protectors of their people. One has only to think of the 
MacIntosh, or Mackenzie of Gairloch, or Lovat, or Lachril, 
or the Macdonald or Macleod estates to realise how Mr. 
Blake has been misled by his presuppositions. 

(3) “ You can use your influence with the County Council 
to kexp the roads in a bad way, so that the intrusive tourist 
will keep away ’’—thus Mr. Blake. That sentence in itself 
would be sufficient proof that Mr. Blake wrote his article in a 
“comic air.’ The County Councils of the Highlands have 
improved the roads out of recognition. At every meeting the 
need of road development is ardently discussed and the processes 
accelerated. If the roads in the Highlands are not speedways 
everywhere, it is not the fault of the County Councils. I 
cin se2 the smile with which Mr. Blake suggested the venality 
of County Councillors! The County Councillor fighting for 
better roads is a commonplace ; the County Councillor resisting 
better roads is the creation of Mr. Blake’s imagination. Mr. 
Blake is possessed of a singular capacity for self-deception. 
“There is no lack of evidence on all these points and more,”’ 
is his bold assertion. It would be credible if he produced 
the evidence ! 

There is a class of writer who seem to make it their aim 
to put an end to all patriarchal relations, such as those of 
chief and clan, and replace them by Boards and Government 
officials with no bond but cash-payment. Mr. Blake is either 
one of these—or he is a humorist. I incline to the latter 
supposition. My objection to it is that his humour is so 
veiled and so subtle that few can recognise it as humour.— 
Yours, &c., NORMAN MACLEAN. 

Portree House, Isle of Skye. 


MAGISTRATES 1 versus MOTORISTS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sirn—‘‘ None of us is infallible not even the youngest ”’ (except- 
ing barristers ?). The Bench has faults but not those indicated 
by “ Utter Barrister.” His assumption that legal training 
confers immunity from silliness is pathetically false. 

He says we have other occupations. True; the experience 
thus gained helps us in our judicial work. He says we sit one 
daya month. Here there is a full bench one day a week and 
a rota for each other day excepting Sunday. During the 
Week just closed I sat on four days. 

Political appointment is not ideal but it has had the advantage 
of opening the bench to all classes. 

As to “ Utter Barrister’s”’ sixty-five year axe it is interesting 
to note that it would have cancelled the whole political life 
of the great Masaryk. 

& Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler writes forcibly on this subject : 
““Try to be youthful, young man’ is sagacious counsel. ‘ Try 
t0 keep youthful, old man’ is the word of wise experience. 
Above all else do not ever forget that years of bodily life are 
NO measure of intellectual age and capacity. To forge a fixed 
and arbitrary rule in terms of years as the limit of a man’s 
usefulness in human service would only be to behead a large 


portion of the world’s intellectual and moral leadership, and 
thereby to impoverish mankind.”—Yours, &c., 
CHAS. WRIGHT. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—May I put four questions to ‘‘ Utter Barrister,” who 
has twice filled space in your journal with bitter attacks upon 
lay magistrates ? 

(1) Does he think it is decent for barristers to plead for 
the substitution of stipendiaries for lay magistrates, seeing 
that such substitution would involve the creation of some 
300 highly paid jobs for “‘ utter barristers ”’ ? 

(2) Does he realise that one of the principal functions of 
magistrates is to sentence law-breakers and that in the study 
of penology lay magistrates have just as much training as 
have stipendiaries, Recorders or Assize judges—namely, nil ? 
Your correspondent writes later of ‘‘ the science ” of criminal 
administration. If there is such a science, barristers do not 
study it, whereas plenty of lay magistrates do, as is seen by 
the excellent record of the Magistrates’ Association (which 
most stipendiaries ignore) in constructive suggestions of 
penological reform. Besides, stipendiaries, like Recorders 
and Assize judges, are always of the upper or upper-middle 
class. A good Bench, with a ‘“ working-class”? member, 
seems more likely to understand the problems of the “ working- 
class” from whom most of the offenders come. 

(3) Your correspondent objects to lay courts because they 
“are determined to get through the work however heavy 
the list may be.” The speed at which a stipendiary gets 
through his list is vastly greater than that of a lay court. Has 
“Utter Barrister’ ever attended a London police court, for 
instance ? No lay court works at such speed. 

(4) At 65, he says, “‘ men are often blind or deaf or arthritic- 
ally cantankerous.” Does he recommend a retiring age for 
Assize judges and Recorders? If he dozs, I would support 
him. 

No, our criminal courts need drastic reform, but barristers 
impetuously criticising lay magistrates convince me _ that 
they are ill-qualified to suggest the necessary reforms. Let 
the Bar show some interest in reforms which are not directly 
to its own advantage; then we may listen to it.—Yours 
faithfully, FOLLOWER OF BENTHAM, 


SCIENCE AND THE SNAKE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1rR,—While I have no intention of questioning Mr. Trobridge’s 
knowledge of the anti-venom serum and its possibilities, I 
should like to call attention to several inaccuracies contained 
in his letter of August 20th. I have not the issue of July 9th, 
to which Mr. Trobridge refers, beside me at the moment, 
but it would appear to have been stated that the officials of 
the Instituto Butantan have claimed to possess an anti-venom 
serum which is efficacious in all classes of snake venom. I 
have lived in Brazil for the last twenty-five years and have 
travelled extensively in the country; Sao Paulo and the 
Butantan Institute I know well, and I feel quite certain that 
no such claim has at any time been made by the officials of 
the Butantan Institute, as witness the constant research work 
carried out in this connexion. Further, I cannot think that 
Mr. Trobridge’s statement that only Io per cent. of ground 
snakes are poisonous is an accurate interpretation of the 
information given by the Butantan officials. 

When Mr. Trobridge turns to the matter of the area of 
Brazil and the density of the population, there are wide dis- 
crepancies. Brazil has an area of 37 times that of Great 
Britain and not 24 times as stated. The population of Brazil 
is approximately equal to that of Great Britain and not one- 
third thereof; even at the time of Mr. Trobridge’s visit in 
1919 the population of Brazil was equal to at least two-thirds 
of that of Great Britain. Mr. Trobridge further states that 
Goyaz is twice the area of Great Britain and that there are 
three square miles to every person. Actually the area of 
Goyaz is more than three times that of Great Britain, but on 
the other hand there are two persons to every square mile. 

In conclusion I would state that the compilation of statistics 
in Brazil is highly organised, and has been so for a number 
of years.—Yours truly, A. ANDERSON, 

Avenida Rio Branco 135-137, Rio de Faneiro. 
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VERBAL INSPIRATION 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—Janus is certainly right in contending that belief in the 
verbal inspiration of the Scriptures is not ‘‘ a question by which 
any man’s faith need stand or fall.” At the same time by 
“‘ verbal inspiration ’ is always meant “ the verbal inspiration 
of the original manuscripts.’’ This rules.out the difficulties 
Janus mentions—the mistakes of scribes and the inadequacy 
of translations. 

Janus’ own article quotes Chamberlain’s telegram which 
admirably illustrates the point—‘‘ A vote given to the Liberals 
is a vote gained to the Boers.”’ That is the “‘ original text.” 
But it was published with “sold” substituted for “‘ gained * 
and recollected by Janus with “‘ given.”’ But we all know the 
sense intended. And so with the Scriptures. No important 
doctrine is in doubt at all because of errors of copying or transla- 
tion. Therefore “‘ verbal.inspiration ’’ is by no means a foolish 
belief. After all, our whole modern life is built up on the 
““ copying ’? done by myriads of secretaries and reporters, and 
the League of Nations depends wholly on “ translation.” 

In view of the Archbishop’s recall to religion this matter is 
far more important than is usually realised. The history of 
the Church in the past fifty years shows that the Higher Criti- 
cism has been one of the main factors (perhaps even the chief 
factor) in the decline of national religion. The reasons are 
clear. Firstly, the clergy no longer understand how to use the 
Scriptures for the regeneration of men and women. The 
majority of sermons are moral essays, full of platitudes on 
peace and love. I doubt if anyone can name a single great 
evangelist who did not believe wholeheartedly in ‘‘ the full 
inspiration of the Scriptures.”” Wesley, Whitefield, Finney, 
Moody, Torrey, Chapman, Evan Roberts, General Booth, 
certainly did. Have our Bishops and the Principals of our 
Theological Colleges realised the significance of this ? 

The second result of the Higher Criticism is on the people 
outside the Church. They have the general impression that 
the Bible is a discredited book. 

But let-not Janus think that belief in ‘‘ verbal inspiration ” 
is now only “‘ occasionally prevailing.” The 1,500 missionaries 
of the China Inland Mission all believe it, so also at least 1,500 
missionaries of other interdenominational societies, and the 
Salvation Army. Amongst Church of England societies prote 
ably 50 per cent. of the C.M.S. and the 200 missionaries of the 
B.C.M.S., besides many many more, still hold it. Behind these 
thousands of workers is the great company of their supporters. 

Blueburn, Haytor, Devon. ALFRED B. BuxTon. 


RELIGIOUS REPRESSION IN RUMANIA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Str,—In the middle of last April a ministerial decree was 
published in Bukarest by the Ministry of Cults. Under this 
some non-Orthodox denominations are declared illegal. Others, 
especially the Baptists (who number nearly 70,000 communicant 
church members in the land) are not directly declared illegal, 
but aré required to conform to conditions which are to them 
intolerable in principle and impossible in practice. Failure 
to conform within six months (that is to say by mid-October) 
brings these denominations also into the category of illegal 
societies. 

It is known that the issue of this decree, which rides rough- 
shod over the principle of religious freedom, is largely due to 
the influence of the Orthodox ecclesiastics in the land. Church 
and State are both in fact repudiating their professed principles. 
The Rumanian State in its constitution pays homage to religious 
liberty. As to the Rumanian Orthodox Church, it was repre- 
sented at the Oxford Conference in July last by Professors 
Serban Ionescu and C. Iordachescu. Dr. Vasile Geo. Ispir, 
the Rev. Irineu Michalescu, and the Right Rev. Archimandrite 
Juliu Scriban. These Orthodox members were parties to the 
unanimously accepted and widely published declarations 
abjuring connivance with the repression by the State of religious 
minorities. Does the Rumanian Church speak with one voice 
at Oxford and another at home ? 

It seems incredible that Rumania wili by applying the adminis- 
trative decree of last April set herself against the ‘‘ ecumenical ”’ 
declarations at Oxford and against the public opinion of the 
world.—Yours faithfully, H. L. Taytor, 

President, Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 
St. Georges Hill, Easton in Gordano, Somerset. 





t 8, 193) 
——SS. 
PHEASANTS AND FOXES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR. ] 
Sir,—In the Country Life notes in your issue of October ; 
Sir William Beach Thomas says that the intensive preserva a 
of pheasants results in some districts in the ruthless ae 
of foxes and by consequence in “‘ the multiplication of imported 
foxes,” presumably for hunting purposes. This, however 
nowadays can only mean the transfer of foxes from One pan 
of Great Britain to another, as Continental foxes are now 
subject to the strict quarantine regulations applicable to dogs 
and cannot be brought over and released in the simple Manne: 
that was possible a good many years ago.—Yours Very truly, 
TAVIsTocK, | 
Glentrool Lodge, Newton Stewart, Scotland. 


‘A COLONIAL ARMY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 

Sir,—I have been reading with much interest the varioy 
schemes to stimulate recruiting. It seems to me that eve 
if the Army is raised to full strength it will still be insufficien 
considering its enormous responsibilities. In these circum. 
stances, and leaving out conscription, Britain should recryj 
a Colonial Army something after the French model, 4 
short term of three or four years, with re-enlistment by 
no Reserve obligations, might attract adventurous men fron 
home and the Dominions, who would not normally join th 
Army in peace time. Foreign and active service in Indis 
and the various frontiers would give it some of the glamoy 
we usually associate with the French Foreign Legion; and 
besides the protection of the life-lines of the Empire should 
have a particular significance to some of the Dominions, 


Recruits could be taken over the Regular Army age-limit, 
and there should be reasonable opportunities of promotion, 
Non-Europeans would be carefully selected but, when taken, 
accepted on a basis of equality. I am not thinking of huge 
native armies on the Italian or French plan ; but surely there 
are enough English-speaking individuals in the African 
colonies, and the East who lean towards the British in habits 
and culture. 


Even if the British Army was at full strength, there would 
still be a case for a Colonial Army. During the Great War, 
when the British troops in India were reduced to 10,00 
and Japan was our ally in the East, a body of men not drawn 
from the British Isles to hold our communications and attend 
to side-shows in Africa and elsewhere would have been 
extremely useful. Now, of course, in the event of war our 
position is considerably worse.—Yours faithfully, 

Manitoba. CANADIAN, 


THE DOCTORS’ DILEMMA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Amongst the many reviews of Mr. A. J. Cronin’s nove 
The Citadel no one, so far as the writer is aware, has drawn atten- 
tion to an interesting feature of the book—to the fact that it 
presents a very curious parallel to Martin Arrowsmith by Sinclait 
Lewis. Yet to read the one is to be constantly reminded of the 
other. The heroes in both books are young doctors who, by 
the utmost economy and by using every bit of the money their 
parents left, have managed to qualify as doctors. Both, 
however, have their doubts almost from the beginning as to the 
real integrity of some of their teachers and of many practising 
doctors. Do most doctors do much more than guess ? each 
young man ponders. Then again, though poor students. each 
strikes up a friendship with a rich, hard, practical young man, 
who shares none of their doubts or idealism ; Freddie Hamsoa 
of The Sitadel is half-brother to Angus Duer of Martin 
Arrowsmith, and as the stories develop we find the two successful 
doctors meeting the friends of their college days still hampered 
by poverty and idealism, and tempting them more or less 
successfully to forsake the paths of virtue and strict adherence 
to the spirit of the Hippocratic oath. 


Being idealists, the young doctors marry simple maidens 
quite unlikely to help them to worldly success even if they 
wanted to, which they don’t, being even firmer in the faith 
than their husbands. There is a period of love in a cottage 
during which a child is born (but dead in both cases) ané 
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husband and wife realise to their great grief that their marriage 
gill be unfruicful. ¢ 

Next our two heroes give up being G.P.s and try work for 

plic bodies in the hope that they will have a chance of getting 
to the bottom of things and of making a breach in the walls of 
hat citadel of guesswork and even quackery which to them is 
re medical profession. But alas, they are soon disillusioned. 
Triviality, inertia and hypocrisy cause Doctors Manson and 
Arrowsmith to leave their posts in disgust and then, just when 
their faith is weak, temptation assails them. Doctor Manson 
becomes a fashionable GP. and Doctor Arrowsmith something 
very like a fashionable scientist. Even sadder to relate, society 
iadies dazzle them and steal their affection for their faithful and 
still dowdy wives, and both succumb, But their wives are so 
understanding and so faithful that each dies just when required, 
and much more conveniently than wives do in real life. The 
ending of the two tales is the same. The light breaks in and we 
eave our heroes going off with one or two like-minded friends 
to begin work again on genuine scientific lines, sadder but 
wiser. men. 

As might be expected, Mr. Cronin’s book is a good deal 
more sombre than that of Mr. Lewis, and his Scottish Andrew 
Manson is far gloomier in his idealism and crosser to his wife 
than Martin Arrowsmith, but there is comic relief. It is 
provided by the dentist, Boland, but he is not nearly so amusing 
4s his opposite number, the never-to-be-forgotten Clif Clawson. 


The Citadel appeared long after Martin Arrowsmith but no 
one, of course, suggests deliberate or conscious plagiarism. It 
is difficult to believe, however, that Mr. Cronin has not been 
sab-consciously influenced both by the plan and by the general 
theme of Martin Arrowsmith.—yYours faithfully, 


H. E. MILLIKEN. 


MORE LATE THAN SOMEWHAT 

{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
Sin—It is maybe a matter of two or three months ago that 
I am reading a most unusual item in the daily bladders and 
also in certain other publications which some citizens call 
periodicals, a periodical being such a publication as only 
comes off periodically, And what I am reading is that a 
guy by the name of Bentley puts together a number of stories 
by Mr. Runyon for the public of Great Britain in a book, 
and this Mr. Bentley is by no means a sucker when it comes 
{0 putting stories together, being even considered somewhat 
of an authority in this respect. 


Now when Mr, Bentley’s book comes off it seems that 
several of the scribes become more excited than somewhat 
about Mr. Runyon, whom some of them compare with a guy 
oy the name of Homer, and although up to this time I have 
a3 close an acquaintance with Homer as I have with an 
Eskimo’s sun-bonnet, which is no acquaintance whatever, 
I get to figuring that he must certainly be a prominent scribbler 
if he is discussed with Mr. Runyon, and so I mention the 
matter to a literary friend of mine. This literary friend of 
mine is a great hand for reading life stories, and dramas, 
and history books, and so on, and therefore I figure he must 
at least have a nodding acquaintance with Homer. And 
ie tells me many things about Homer which surprise me no 
ttle. Because it seems that this Mr. Homer is a guy who 
ives in Greece about three thousand years ago and has quite 
’teputation around and about for. writing poems and one 
thing and another, including a piece called the Odyssey, which 
$a piece which seems to be thought of somewhat highly by 
the college professors and such, and I can see that a piece 
which lasts three thousand years cannot be so dumb, at that. 


But it is most displeasing to me and also to several other parties 
in Lancashire that the critics are so long in ‘mentioning Mr. 
Runyon’s name in any way, shape, manner, or form, and some 
of us are commencing to think that these scribes are playing 
‘he chill for Mr. Runyon in their articles, and there is much 
tesentment around and about. I am speaking of this proposition 
my literary friend one night and he tells me that the chances 
we we are right because there is a great amount of !oose 
thinking and confusion of judgement and false standards of 
{Preciation in literary circles at this time, and while I am 
unable to figure much of this out myself, I follow lis general 


idea. Furthermore, my friend states to me that it is a very great 
shame that Mr. Runyon’s name is withheld for so long from the 
British public, who do nothing to deserve such treatment, 
“but,” he says, “‘ we may be misjudging the scribes, at that. 
for,’ he says, “their neglect may be due to nothing but 
ignorance, although personally,’ he says, ‘‘I always under- 
stand that it is part of the duty of a critic to recognise talent.” 

Well. as there is a very great shortage of scratch in Lancashire 
at this time I find myself unable to buy a copy of Mr. Bentley’s 
book, though I find myself wondering whether he mentions 
that Mr. Runyon is already published in England by a guy 
by the name of Jarrold about six years ago, and also in a periodical 
issued by a guy named Nash, although it seems that Mr. Nash 
does not get much of a kick out of having such a distinguished 
contributor on his pay-ro'l, because it is well known to one 
and all that the readers of Mr. Nash’s periodical are very, 
very British. 


But I wish to say that several parties in Lancashire are 
laughing very heartily over such a description of Mr. Runyon 
as a “‘ new ”’ humorist, and the chances are Mr. Runyon is too, 
because when a guy has his stories published in a country in 
1932 and the scribes wait until Mr. Bentley tells them to read 
same in 1937 before they commence comparing him with Mr. 
Homer, there is apt to be a certain amount of suspicion as tc 
the capabilities of such scribes. 


But as far as I am personally concerned, I am willing to forgive 
the scribes their ignorance, because it pleases me more than 
somewhat that Mr. Runyon finally gets his reward, and several 
parties in Lancashire agree with me on this point, although 
I hear some of them state quite positively that Mr. Runyon’s true 
reward is such as will make the seventh heaven look like the 
postman’s share of a consolation prize. And I can see their 
point of view, at that.—Yours respectfully, 

[oe a 

St. Helens, Lancashire. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION 

[To the Editor of THe SeecraTor.] 
Sir,—In the interesting article on the Paris Exhibition in your 
issue of September 24th the writer says, “the peoples of 
all countries rub shoulders.” According to a well-informed 
newspaper leader I read while over there, there is one major 
exception to this. While Germans, Americans, Italians, 
English and so on are to be seen there in hundreds every day 
of the week, there are no Russians. I wonder why ?—Yours truly, 


D. G. GRAHAM. 
Springfield, Hollingworth. 


THE CASTLE 


Woros fall, words fail, like rocks, like falling stones ; 
Out of the towered clouds and the dark air, 

Words fail, and a tree of blackness falls : 

There is nothing at all to surrender or defend. 


It was a grim castle, built in the bad years, 

Built by an old man after years of failure, 

Stuccoed with long complacency, and now 

No more than an empty wineskin or a crushed fruit. 


From the dark earth, the tree broke out, and men 
Died with a frantic zeal, and spitting death : 

Who knows what it was they died for ? 

Their bones are a fine dust, and their names forgotten. 


Suburbs creep up the hill, and the trams are running, 
Children find ghostly playmates in the ruins ; 

The sun glares on the emptiness, and vanished walls 
Burn with a bitter death and unfulfilled perfection. 


Stamp out the memory of old wars and lost causes, 
Build a grave citadel of peace, or a tower of death: 
The castle stands, inhuman, incorruptible, 

Like a film before the eyes, or a mad vision. 


MICHAEL ROBERTS. 
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A SURVEY OF THE TIMES 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


In these essays and reviews, rescued, for our pleasure, from the 
oblivion which overtakes the newspapers and journals of the 
day before yesterday, Mr. G. M. Young has an entertaining 
way of showing that many of the disheartening thoughts of the 
present age were recorded, in better English, fifty or a hundred 
years ago. Mr. Young does not make these quotations spite- 
fully, but rather to soothe our nerves. Earth’s foundations 
have been shaking for some time past. Many venerable build- 
ings have fallen ; we are not all engulfed in ruin. The com- 
plaints of Thomas Carlyle, the forebodings of Newman were 
somewhat over the mark ; our own prophets of doom may yet 
cut happy capers. A reader of Mr. Young’s essays, applying 
his own method with a difference, will notice that our calamitous 
age can still produce a writer with the sharpness and sympathy 
of Walter Bagehot. Mr. Young is not a plagiarist of Bagehot ; 
he is less interested in theories of money, and more interested 
in theories of aesthetic. At the same time there are parallels 
between the two men, and not merely in their high-spirited, 
conversational style of writing. Bagehot was born on one slope, 
and wrote his books on the other slope of the great Victorian 
divide; Mr. Young has also grown up in one epoch, and 
written in another. 

There are thirty-seven essays in this book. Some of them 
are a little slight; others are variations on the theme of the 
Portrait of an Age. The only fault of this portrait was the 
sketchiness of the detail; hence these secondary studies and 
amplifications are welcome. Mr. Young is more at home in 
literature than in party politics. He is not entirely convincing 
about Disraeli, and there is the faintest touch of Stracheyism about 
his judgement of Gladstone. The comparison between Peel 
and Charles I is far-fetched and unfair to Peel. (Incidentally, 
if you could meet one, and only one, of the Prime Ministers of 
the nineteenth century, most people would choose, not Disraeli, 
as Mr. Young suggests, but the Duke of Wellington.) In his 
references to recent party politics, Mr. Young tends to miss 
the significance of Liberalism and the anti-climax of the 
Liberal Party. He has been trained in a school of good intel- 
lectual manners; he would not use impertinent phrases like 
“rotten with liberalism,” but surely he ought to distinguish 
between the essential and the accidental features of English 
political development. Liberalism is a method, a set of general 
ideas, if you like, a state of mind—one might quote Bagehot’s 
definition of whiggery ; the programme and the voting strength 
of the Liberal Party have been, and are, dependent upon a num- 
ber of accidents. The decline of this party since the War is an 
anti-climax, due mainly to the series of chances which left the 
party in the hands of Mr. Lloyd George, who was incapable of 
distinguishing between the intellectual content of Liberalism and 
the day-to-day programme of a political party. If the method, 
the attitude of mind, the general ideas survive, the break-up 
of the party matters little. In fact, the ideas are very much 
alive, and Mr. Young himself is an excellent example of their 
Vitality. 

In literature, and in politics as defined by Aristotle, Mr. 
Young is entirely master of the field. He is urbane, amusing, 
and clear-headed. He has no private jargon; he is free 
from the pedantry-and provincialism of literary coteries. Never- 
theless he knows his own mind, and his good temper is not 
mere acquiescence in things as he finds them. The last 
page of the essay on Magic and Mudlarks has some plain 


Daylight and Champaign. By G. M. Young. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 


speaking about Ireland which might well be read by those 
who are too timid to call murder and humbug by their Proper 
names. It is difficult to single out any one of Mr, Young’s 
judgements about books, old or new. Sometimes he jg 
reaffirming, from a different angle, acute criticisms already 
made by Dr. Oliver Elton. At other times he is discussing 
the peculiar genius of a writer, or, on a different method, 
sinking the man in his age. I find myself agreeing with g 
many of these judgements that I should like to state them 
in full, beginning with the sentence, ‘I can only record my 
own belief that Hardy is one of the greatest metrists who 
has ever handled our language.” I should like to give Mr. 
Young’s excellent reasons for saying ‘“‘ Never mind Shaw and 
Galsworthy; but read Kipps.” (This passage occurs jn 
The New Cortegiano, one of the best essays written in the 
last ten years.) Here and there I would put a few questions, 
I do not think that Mr. Young really explains why English 
taste fell to pieces between 1800 and 1840. Did it fall to pieces 
as completely as we assume today? It may be that we have 
missed the reasons why taste in furniture and the decorative 
arts went in a particular direction. Anyhow the increasing 
wealth and political domination of the middle class do not 
give a full explanation. The curious thing is that the taste 
of the upper class also went to pieces, if this judgement is 
right. A governing class does not always lose its taste with 
the loss of political power, especially when the loss of political 
power is a slow process, and is not accompanied by any loss 
of social prestige. The change in taste which seem; to us 
a deterioration was the result much more of technical factors 
within the arts, and as th2 history of the arts in the ninzteenth 
century has not yet been the subject of accurate and dis- 
passionate investigation, the matter must remain unsettled. 

Mr. Young is not very hopeful about the efforts to find 
in English literature a substitute for the old classical! discipline 
and training. Here again I cannot help thinking that he is 
too hasty. It is true that, if one judges by results up to date, 
“education ”’ has been a mournful failure in Europe ; so, for 
that matter, has been the ‘‘ younger generation,” of which, 
twenty years ago, we hoped so much. Yet “‘ education” is 
a new thing, if one is speaking of the attempt to multiply by 
a thousandfold the number of educated people. Of course 
the problem is not yet solved. Experiments on human beings 
by the method of trial and error take time; but is it likely 
that this problem will be solved by going back to a system 
devised during and after the renaissance, before ever the 
modern problem was formulated ? 

I do not mean that Mr. Young despairs of the future and 
tries to escape into the past. His knowledge and good sense 
lead him to conclusions which cannot be repeated too often 
in these cry-baby days when we shudder over our own child- 
hood and are afraid of our own shadows. The Immortals 
have set narrow limits to our happiness ; the deepest themes 
of art and of life must be tragic themes. Yet, within these 
limits, we can stand on firm ground. There is a chance, 4 
chance not a certainty, that we may recover the foothold 
which our age has lost. We can recover it, neither by whining 
over our broken world nor by clinging to pieces of the wreckage, 
but by following the road which the powers of the human 
mind have laid out for us. There have been times when 
English poets and men of letters have {Illuminated this road 
for us; Mr. Young has done us a service in reminding US 
of our own traditions, 
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THE MEDIAEVAL PEASANT 


A Study of Peasant Conditions 


n¢élish Manor. 
i (Cambridge University Press. 


Life on f oo. By H. S. Bennett. 


1150-14 
16s.) 
NearLy half a century has passed since Vinogradoff, in his 
Villainage in England, drew the first coherent picture of 
mediaeval English serfdom. After more than a generation of 
intensive research, the main outline of his work is still unbroken. 
It is unlikely that scholars will ever find much to alter in his 
treatment of the legal conceptions which centre upon the 
erson of the mediaeval villein. But in the last resort, the 
law of villeinage was a hopeless attempt to find a few leading 
principles which could be applied to an infinite diversity of 
social conditions. W hen Vinogradoff wrote, few documents 
showing the serf in relation to his fellows and his lord were 
accessible in print. Today, mainly through the work of 
societies founded for the publication of local records, there is 
at least no lack of printed material for the illustration of life 
within the mediaeval manor. It is unequally distributed over 
the country, and it needs to be supplemented by constant 
reference to the far greater body of evidence which is still 
unpublished. But it is now possible, as never before, to watch 
the mediaeval serf in the course of his daily round, and in his 
dealings with the officers of the estate by which his life was 
bounded. The study of the English manor has ceased to be a 

pursuit of abstractions. 

Mr. Bennett’s book is refreshingly concrete. He has aimed 
at illustration rather than definition, and has sought in every 
possible quarter for the illuminating fact and the more elusive 
evidence of individual feeling. His account of the manorial 
routine is enlivened by reproductions of mediaeval drawings 
which are both delightful and instructive. He has used all the 
familiar sources of information about the manorial economy, 
such as court rolls, surveys of estates, and accounts rendered 
by manorial servants to their lords, and he has fused these 
materials into a singularly vivid description of peasant life 
under mediaeval conditions. It is all the more convincing 
because the facts which are quoted are chosen with an open 
mind, and allowed to speak for themselves. Mr. Bennett is 
not writing in support of any preconceived belief or theory. He 
realises that the complex of rights and duties which is con- 
veniently called the manorial system existed that society might 
be maintained in its accustomed course. But he also realises 
that within what seems to be a rigid organisation of life there 
was scope for communal experiment and the play of individual 
enterprise. He never forgets that although the main lines of the 
manorial economy may have been determined by impersonal 
social and economic forces, the routine of any single manor was 
the creation of human will. His book is a work of much learn- 
ing, well arranged and clearly written, but its distinction lies 
in its humanity. 

As a survey of rural society, it owes much to the judicious 
use of literature as a commentary on economic facts. In the 
later Middle Ages the English peasant first becomes articulate 
about the conditions of his life. Many writers who stood far 
from the peasant class also expressed their opinion about the 
contemporary order in church and State, and much information 
which if true would be of great importance for social history is 
given incidentally by authors whose purpose was entertainment 
or exhortation. The extent to which this sort of evidence can 
be taken at its face value is one of the most difficult problems 
which confront the mediaeval historian. Much of its most 
interesting detail comes from men who were at variance with the 
life or thought of their time. In every age, the literature of 
revolt is historically suspect, and the mediaeval author with an 
unconventional case to prove or a personal grievance to express 
had remarkably little sense of proportion. Mr. Bennett, who 
is equally well versed in mediaeval literature and mediaeval 
Tecords, can use this material critically and with effect. The 
Tesult is a picture of the peasant’s physical and mental environ- 
ment which is well balanced, full of significant detail, and free 
from disquieting exaggerations of light and shade. 


Its prevailing tone is sombre. Mr. Bennett’s work will 
give little satisfaction to those who wish to believe that the 
typical English peasant of the Middle Ages spent a life of 
modest comfort in cheerful subordination to the benevolent 
lord of his miniature world. It is probable that few lords 
Were wantonly oppressive ; and that few peasants were driven 


below the level of a meagre subsistence by the pressure of 
manorial exactions. The mere fact that in many parts the 
‘manorial system -survived for centuries without any drastic 
modification shows that it was not a social tyranny. The 
respect for custom, common to every rank of mediaeval society, 
secured the serf against the arbitrary increase of his services. 
There was always the possibility of flight from a manorial 
routine too harsh or too monotonous, and it might be worth 
while for an enterprising individual to deny the fact of his 
servile blood and compel his lord to fight out the issue before 
a bench of royal justices predisposed in favour of liberty. But 
for the ordinary serf, there was no such way of escape from a 
system which emphasised his personal inferiority with dis- 
passionate efficiency, denied him the ownership of his few 
possessions, and gave him no lawful means of changing his 
condition without first obtaining another man’s consent. The 
persistence of this system is a remarkable testimony to the 
force of social inertia. There was never any protest, general 
throughout England, against serfdom and its economic implica- 
tions. To the unfree themselves, as to their lords, serfdom 
seemed part of the immutable order of the world. It was the 
duty of a man born in that state of life to submit patiently 
to his lot, accepting the burdens laid on him by the social 
order as he accepted the recurrent destruction of his crops by 
bad seasons, and the ever-present danger of death by violence 
or plague. 


After reading Mr. Bennett’s book, it is well to remember the 
limitation of subject indicated by its title. There are some 
interesting aspects of mediaeval peasant society which tend 
to fall out of focus in a book written from the standpoint 
of the manor in being. In particular, it may be suggested that 
the element of freedom in the rural population of mediaeval 
England was stronger than would be gathered from Mr. Bennett’s 
survey of its condition. He recognises that the small freeholder 
played an important part in the life of even the most highly 
organised estates of his period. But it would hardly be 
gathered from his book that there were many parts of England 
where serfdom was the exception and liberty the rule. Within 
a county such as Lincolnshire there were innumerable free 
men bound to their lord by no other ties than the duty of 
attending his courts, the payment of a small fixed rent, and 
the custom of helping his officers at the congested seasons of 
the agricultural year. Economically, perhaps, they were little 
better off than the serfs who fill the centre of Mr. Bennett’s 
picture. Their holdings were very small, their lives were hard, 
and to judge from the records of the King’s courts, they were 
quarrelsome, and indefatigably litigious. But their grim tenacity 
of status deserves to be remembered, for it enabled them to 
hand down to modern times the tradition of personal inde- 
pendence which they had inherited from ancestors living long 
before the Norman Conquest. F. M. STENTON. 
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JUDGE AND PHILOSOPHER 
Law and Other Things. By Lord Macmillan. (Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d.) 

TuHIs volume is a fresh reminder of; Lord Macmillan’s 
versatility. He is rememberéd as a: consummate advocate, 
first: in Scotland, later in London., He is familiar as a dis- 
tinguished member of the highest Appellate Tribunals in the 
United Kingdom and the Empire ; and in addition, as a kind 
of universal specialist, whose services are invoked by the 
Government when from time to time some vast and obscure sut- 
ject matter (e.g., currency, income tax law, or the coal industry) 
has got into an unmanageable tangle, and hard, unremitting 
(and unremunerated) brain work is called for to educe order 
from chaos. The occasional addresses assembled in this too 
short book reveal him in yet another character—that of 
philosopher, viewing the Law from outside, and seeking to 
determine its relationship to other broad departments of 
human knowledge and practice. Hence the title of the book, 
Law and Other Things. 

The titles of the various essays—‘* Law and Politics,” 
‘Law and Ethics,” ‘‘ Law and Language,” ‘‘ Law and 
Order ’—indicate the nature of the “ other things.” Perhaps 
the most ambitious of them is ‘‘ Two Ways of Thinking.” 
The opposition between deduction and induction, a priori 
and a posteriori, the working down from principles and the 
working up to them, is a fundamental commonplace of 
thought. Lord Macmillan seeks in this opposition a clue to 
the contrast between Roman Law and its derivatives (deductive) 
and English Law (inductive); between foreign political 
practice and English political practice, and so on. He points 
out that neither upon law nor politics does the Englishman 
embark with a ready-made set of abstract principles, prepared 
to shape his course by the logic implicit in them. He is a 
votary of the particular, an inveterate empiric, proceeding by 
the method of trial and error, from the results of which prin- 
ciples crystallise slowly and almost unperceived. This is 
why he prefers case law to codes, remedies to declarations of 
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abstract rights, an “ unwritten ” constitution to a Written 

“ Doctrinaire ” is in England a term of political dispar 
ment, almost of objurgation. Contrast Scotland where ¢ 
crofter, asked why he was so passionately opposed to be 
Lloyd George, replied: “The man has nae philoso fe 
In England this might have been an apologia, rather th “ 
damning censure. “s 





















, As it would be possible (and tempting) to exhaust my spas 
in commentary on almost any of these fourteen isquisitions 
I must be content to touch on a few only, and on these bay 
superficially. In ‘‘ Law and Order”? the author Shows how ’ 
Law should serve order in a wider sense than that in Which 
we contrast order with violence; ¢.g., by defining legal Tights 
and duties clearly, and thus enabling individuals to know 
where they are, and what conduct they can expect from theig 
neighbours. The law for various reasons often fails to attain 
this end: not- least by reason of defective draftsmanship of 
which many amusing instances are given. A Statute of 
George III, for instance (52 G. III, C. 146), provided in One | 
section that the penalties under the Act were to be given | 
one half to the informer and one half to the poor of the parish, 
and prescribed by another section, as the sole penalty under 
the Act, fourteen years’ transportation. At the same time 
Lord Macmillan shows in this essay (and in “ Law ang 
Language ’’) how growingly impracticable is the task assigned tg 
the Parliamentary draftsman. The penetrating study, “Lay 
and Ethics,” contains to my mind nothing more interesting than 
the following pronouncement : “‘ In almost every case except the 
very plainest, it would be possible for him ” (the Judge) “tp 
decide the issue either way with reasonable legal justification,” 
If so, he will no doubt decide it on the ethical merits as he cone 
ceives them, and we must drop the hoary cliché which proclaims , 
that a Court of Law “ is not a Court of morals.” ‘‘ Except in the 
plainest cases’”’ this is (according to Lord Macmillan) just what 
it is. Of vivid interest, both to lawyers and laymen, are 
Lord Macmillan’s views on the ‘‘ Art of Advocacy ”’ and the 
‘Ethics of Advocacy.” The last of these addresses supplics 
in its most convincing form the answer to the charge, so often 
brought against barristers, that it is their profession to be 
insincere, if not dishonest. The charge is based on the fact: 
that barristers, while they always have to maintain their client 
is in the right, cannot always believe that he is. The answer 
is twofold. First, Counsel, in making a submission on behalf 
of his client, does not express, does not purport to express, 
and is not believed by anyone to be expressing his versal 
opinion ; “‘ any more” (to quote Lord Macmillan) “ than'a 
member of a debating society, to whom has been assigned by 
lot the task of supporting the affirmative or negative of a 
particular thesis.” Secondly, as Dr. Johnson pointed out to 
Boswell in different language, ‘‘ the side which the advocate 
personally believes to be the weaker may turn out to be it 
truth the stronger, and may in the end justly prevail.” Every 
practising barrister well knows how often what he rates in 
advance a ‘‘ dead loser” wins at a canter. On the “ Arto 
Advocacy ” Lord Macmillan speaks with the authority of a 
unsurpassed master: and his remarks on the technique o 
pleasing, interesting, mollifying, melting and cajoling judges 
have been read by many practitioners already : they should be 
read by all. With loftier precepts he dozs not disdain to mingle 
lowly and often serpentine counsels ; confessing, for instance, 
that when about to appear before a Parliamentary Committee he 
has found it very useful to consult Who’s Who. ‘‘ It is unwiseto 
attack too violently the practices of landlords when that 
invaluable manual has informed you that a member of the 
Committee owns 30,000 acres ’—and so on. 





“cc 


I have left myself no space to comment on three articles in 
which generous tribute is paid to Lord Birkenhead, and only 
a few lines to indicate certain qualities which pervade the book 
as a whole. We expect from the author (and duly find) 
limpid, “easy flow of language, erudition lightly borne and 
never obtruded, penetrating analysis, an outlook urbane and 
humorous. He is never dry or dull. His writing has nothing 
of the quality which prompted a statesman to describe th 
speech of a legal colleague as resembling ‘‘ the. Sahara in salt- 
spoonfuls.” And, beyond this, readers privileged with Lord 
Macmillan’s friendship will not be the only ones to savoul, 
between the lines, the charm of a personality which succes 
in the law has failed either to desiccate or to philistinise. 

CyriL ASQUITH. 
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TO GIVE in encouraging those to read who might otherwise 
’ 
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needs and reads books for a particular purpose, 
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, he would like to make a present, they are an 
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MEAN 
SIR NORMAN ANGELL 
THE VERY “The great virtue of the Book Token is that it 


makes present giving relatively painless by throw- 


BOOKS ing the burden of choice upon the givee—a really 


ereat idea.” 


THAT ARE | REV. W. H. ELLIOTT 
* Book Tokens are in constant use here in dealing 
MOST with our young people when we wish to make some 


Christmas gift to them, or something of that kind, 


WANTED and I do feel that the system is one which is quite 
admirable in every way inasmuch as it prevents 
friends giving unsuitable books, as so olten 


happens.” 
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INVERGORDON. 


The Mutiny. at Invergordon. —By--Lt.-Commander- Kenneth 
Edwards, R.N. (Putnam. Ios. 6d.) 
‘THERE is in human nature a tendency to forget events which 
have been painful or shameful, and to retain only in the memory 
those which have been happy. So it is also with corporate 
bodies, and in the Navy there has been a unanimous desire 
to put Invergordon behind and forget it as quickly as possible. 
This feeling has been shared by the nation at large, whose 
pride has ever been in the inviolable staunchness of her premier 
bulwark of defence. In my view, and I fancy in that of the 
majority of the Fleet, it would have been better to allow 
another ten or twenty years to elapse before the publication 
of a comprehensive book on Invergordon, and then that book 
should have been made authentic by throwing open to its 
authors the full and detailed records available at the Admiralty. 

Lieut.-Commander Edwards has not, I imagine, received 
any measure of encouragement or assistance from the Admiralty 
in the work he has undertaken; at all events, he makes no 
claim to access to official documents, nor indeed does he, 
throughout the volume, give indications of the sources of 
his: information such as are usual in a narration of history ; 
and in these respects the book must be adjudged the poorer. 
None the less, the author must be given the credit for high 
and disinterested motives in the writing of this account, for 
he says in his preface that it is vital that faith in the men who 
man the Fleet should be fully restored, and it is in this spirit 
that he has set himself to tell the true story. 

Of the manner of its telling there can be no two opinions. 
The book is well constructed, very readable and tells its story 
with completeness, giving special ‘emphasis to underlying 
factors such as naval reductions after the War, Communist 
propaganda, the Socialist influence, the Lucia mutiny and 
the Fleet visit to Kiel in 1931. Dealing with the Invergordon 
mutiny itself, he displays a remarkable knowledge of the 
detailed events on board each*ship. It is when we come 
to deliberations and decisions made inside the Admiralty 
or by the Government that he is perforce only able to guess 
at what went on. 

Apart from the narrative, the book is not innocent of criticism. 
Taking the men first, it suggests that their morale was weakened 
by the evident post-War lack of belief in the need of a strong 
Navy, by the Admiralty action in reducing the punishments 
of the Lucia mutineers in the early part of 1931 and punishing 
the officers, and by direct Communist propaganda during the 
visit to Germany. Yet with all this it is inferred that the 
men were sound at heart, proud of their Service, ready to 
accept sacrifices and only influenced into wrongdoing by a 
few deliberate fomenters of trouble who seized on an undoubted 
grievance to work them up to mutiny. For the officers of 
the Fleet the author has nothing but praise. Their relations 
with the men were, in his view, good and their handling of 
the terrible and shattering events of September, 1931, beyond 
criticism ; and this applies both to the Flag officers and to 
the Captains and their subordinates. 

For the Board of Admiralty of that day, on the other hand, 
he has no good word to say. It was, he infers, weak in its 
dealings with the Government, weak in the support it gave 
or rather did not give to officers who treated insubordination 
with severity, inefficient in its methods of promulgating 
orders or information to the Fleet, rash in its manner of dealing 
with the mutiny when it came and mistaken in not resigning 
en bloc as a confession of failure as soon as the storm was 
over. He thus constitutes himself judge and jury and condemns 
a body of officers and civil servants whose case he has never 
heard. In doing so he is following an old precedent. It 
is so much easier to criticise a Board than an individual, for 
Boards do not, as a rule, hit back and criticisms of individuals 
are always unpleasant; yet it must be remembered that the 
Naval officers who constituted the Naval part of the Board 
of Admiralty were of the same breed and imbued with the 
same traditions and sense of honour as those serving in the 
Fleet. It is unreasonable to suppose that mere transference 
from a sea appointment to the Admiralty would alter their 
characters. That the author’s disapproval rests, illogically 
enough, on the Board as a Board and not on the individuals 
composing it is shown by his criticism of the retirement 
of Admiral Sir Cyril Fuller, who was one of its members. 
He says: “‘ It was felt strongly in the Navy that Admiral Sir 
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Cyril Fuller had been selected to shoulder blame which 7 
belonged to the Board of Admiralty’ as a whole” @ 4 
The extent to which accident contributed to the j 

events is well brought out. There is strange paradox j 
fact, so bitterly demonstrated, that men who will eladiy f 
their lives will not suffer a reduction of wage they te de, 
unfair, as in the discovery that, when two men fis 
precisely the same work at different rates of pay, yoy a 
assume that the higher-paid man can be reduced to the 
of the lower. There is drama in the Admiralty order we 
Fleet to return to their Home Ports, an order which, sive 
time of great peril, did in fact end the mutiny. There is Dethaw 
tragedy in the widespread though faulty belief that the i 
miralty had broken Sir Austen Chamberlain’s promis y 
amnesty made in Parliament, when in fact they had x 
lously adhered to it. To quote that statesman’s words, “ 
past is past,’and it is in the interest of everyone in the N 7 
or out of it to forget the past.” cS. Vi: Usporng, 7 


THE RAPE OF ETHIOPIA 
Italy Against the World. i i 
a teage By George Martelli. (Cos 
““In his capacity as correspondent to the Morning Poni 
we are informed, ‘‘ the author had opportunities of obseryatig 
of which he made the finest use. His book is a work of roll 
importance, but one which may well be read by future gene 
tions on its merits as history.” Such a claim calls for examinss 
tion. The fact that the author has not discovered that Viscoug. 
Cecil ceased to be Lord Robert Cecil fourteen years g 
(though the indexer, oddly enough, has) suggests the ne 
for some vigilance, and further study shows the need to exisll 
Speaking, for example, of the effect of the rains in Abyssinig 
on campaigning, Mr. Martelli observes (p. 235) that like: 
the reputed inaccessibility of the country this ‘was one of 
the phenomena invoked to reassure the British public ang. 
may equally well have been exaggerated.” It may have 
been ; but apparently it was not, for on p. 299, Mr. Martellj 
records (quite accurately) that ‘‘ the rainy season made serioy. 
military operations impossible and the new masters could 
only sit shivering behind their barbed-wire entanglements; 
waiting for better times to come.” Or take the reference! 
to the Stresa Conference in April, 1935, five months before 
the Abyssinian campaign opened, when the British repre 
sentatives made the fatal mistake of failing to warn Signog 
Mussolini against proceeding with his then openly proclaimed! 
plan of invasion. The reason, says Mr. Martelli (p. 74), 
was clear: ‘How could Britain put her foot down when 
she was in the position of suppliant, begging Italy to join the 
diplomatic front against Germany?” Great Britain, in fact, 
adopted no such posture, but by p. 74 Mr. Martelli had 
evidently forgotten that on p. 56 he had explained (quite 
accurately) that it was Italy which was needing friends, im) 
view of Herr Hitler’s disturbing attitude towards Austria, | 
On other points of fact Mr. Martelli goes seriously wrong, 
particularly in repeating the common but quite baseless story, 
that in 1936 Mr. Eden went out to Geneva resolved that 
Ethiopia should lose her seat in the League Assembly; th 
truth was the exact opposite. Many of Mr. Martelli’s judge, 
ments must be received with the same reserve. His brief 
estimate of Mr. Eden, for example, makes no mention of the 
Foreign Minister’s salient qualification for the post he holds 
his three years’ apprenticeship in foreign affairs as Parliamentary 
Private Secretary to Sir Austen Chamberlain; and in his 
discussion of how ‘‘ Sir John Simon earned the undeserved 
reputation of the most unpopular Foreign Secretary in modem 
times” he omits completely any reference to what, rightly 
or wrongly, has always been the chief ground of criticism 
against the present Chancellor, his handling of th 
Manchurian crisis in 1932 and onwards. 
Altogether, so far as it deals with the political background, 
Mr. Martelli’s volume is decidedly not, pace his publishers 
one which future generations will do well to regard as reliable 
and objective history. Mr. Martelli is not, indeed, in aay 
sense pro-Italian. In that regard his objectivity is all that 
could be wished. And there is no good reason to dissemt 
from his general conclusion that all that can be said of Italy# 
attitude in any given case is that ‘‘ there is only one ceftalll 
rule ; she will sell herself to the highest bidder, and if ; 
is no one bidding, to the player who holds the best cards 
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Once more Mr. Prokosch reveals what Sinclair Lewis calls “his device of using Travel 
much as an historical novel uses History,” and once more the result is “as rich as 


tapestry.” It is a story of very great distinction. 


@, Awarded the Harper Prize of $7,500. Price 85. 6d. net 
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James Hanley 
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his adventures at sea. 10s. 6d. net 
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Geoftrey Household 


“A novel which will appeal to all with a sense of 


adventure .. 


them the slightest regard for the future of civilisation. 


H. E. BATES (Morning Post) 
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By very relevant (and inevitable) quotations from General De 
Bono’s well-known book he shows that the attack on Abyssinia 
was resolved on by Signor Mussolini as far back as 1932, 
and also that at an early stage in the campaign the Italian 
armies were so short of petrol that an oil embargo must have 
brought the whole thing to a summary end—though it might 
at the same time have involved war with Italy. With one 
closing judgement it is possible to agree unreservedly. Perhaps 
the clearest lessen to be learnt from the whole Italo-Abyssinian 
episode, says Mr. Martelli, is the need for education in the 
public. If, in a democracy, the people claims the right to 
control international affairs it must set itself to understand 
them, abjuring emotionalism, studying the lessons of history, 
and schooling itself to be tolerant of what is different from 
itself. That is admirable doctrine. Whether it can be held 
to emerge as a logical conclusion from the Italo-Abyssinian 
episode is more debatable. WILSON Harris. 


IMPLICATIONS OF ECONOMICS 
Political Economy and Capitalism: Essays in Economic 

Tradition. By Maurice Dobb. (Routledge. tos. 6d.) 
WHERE does the economist stand in relation to the problems 
of the real world ? This is the question around which revolves 
Mr. Dobb’s analysis of the development of economic thinking 
from the classical economists onwards. 

The classical economist knew where he was. He was largely 
a determinist : the chief feature of the working of the economic 
machine was its inevitability. The iron law of wages implied 
that the lines of development were immutable ; later, a theory 
of distribution so framed as to equate what each factor of pro- 
duction got with what it contributed was pressed into service 
almost as if it satisfied a moral principle ; in the background 
the rapid material advance of the period added force to any 
doctrines which proclaimed the importance of leaving well 
alone. In general economic thought ,»ropagated the view that 
in a competitive society things would work themselves out 
most satisfactorily if left to themselves. 

Such an attitude could not last, in face of the persistent 
disharmonies of the real worid and the internal contradictions 
of theory itself. There was a complete recasting of economic 
doctrine : moral pretensions and implications were gradually 
thrown overboard, and an ambitious theory of values reappeared 
as a much less ambitious theory of prices. The gain in logical 
consistency was only achieved at the price of drastic restriction 
of scope. Modern price theory is merely a working out of 
formal relationships on the basis of given assumptions. It 
assumes a given distribution of incomes, given scales of pre- 
ference and given productive possibilities ; it shows how on 
the basis of these assumptions certain exchange values will 
emerge under competitive conditions. Thus modern price 
theory has nothing to say on the question of the distribution 
of wealth within the community, or on the significance of the 
assumed individual scales of preference. The retreat has been 
far greater than many economists would admit. 

This retreat and consolidation has, of course, brought a 
number of real gains, though in the way of light rather than 
fruit. Modern price theory, within its narrow limitations, is 
consistent; the putting of choice and its implications into 
the foreground has helped to make clearer one aspect of the 
economic problem. It is more realistic to think of values in 
terms of sacrificed alternatives in a world of scarce resources, 
and to see that the real cost of a good to us is what we might 
have had in its place. But this clarification has left equally 
important questions untouched and the very success of the 
anaiysis has served to divert attention (among some economists 
at any rate) from these other questions. The question of the 
unequal! distribution of wealth within the community has been 
vital and pressing ever since Marx raised it in his own way. 
What has the present-day economist to say about that ? Again, 
what is the exact significance of the freedom of economic choice 
modern society? Is it a helpful assumption, given the 
incaiculable mutabilities of human tastes—for example, in 
large-scale advertising ? How far should we aim at 
preserving freedom of choice, and how far at supplying certain 
standardised wants in some more arbitrary fashion ? Questions 
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It is along lines such as these that Mr. Dobb 
argument. When, however, he himself comes to ¢ 
of these wider problems, his approach is inevitably Mote 
and he will have greater difficulty in Persuading so 
(even when they accept his general Position) to folloy i 
In his Socialist economy, for example, he would 
expect “‘a greater rate of capital accumulation than 
in a capitalist economy and (particularly in the More 
stages of development) a path of development teng 
more rapidly to approach towards the point of e 
saturation.” Why this desire to sacrifice the present to yous 
Would it apply as strongly in a Socialist America as ing © 
Russia ? And what is “ capital saturation,” anyway? 
meant, in defining the principle of capital accumula, 
“equal regard for present and future, ceteris 4, 
other words, an absence of the time-preference 
characteristic of a capitalist economy ”’? It all sounds suspic, 
like an economic Kingdom of Heaven just around the On 
easily attainable had we but a little patience. But even g 
much of the concluding part of his book Mr. Dobb does 3 
to provoke discussion than to allay it, there can be no 4 
that the problems to which he would have us pay attentig 
those which are most in need of it. A. T. K. Gray 
















A PLEA FOR MORAL EDUCAT}Ioy 
Education as a Social Factor. By M. L. Jacks. (Kegan Pay q 


HatF a dozen headmasters have lately published autobiograpig 
or testaments, «ni most of them have been thoroy 
depressing. Often they have been clumsily written, {yj 
clichés, and devoid of a single illuminating image or , 
perception. They have talked in brisk school-chapel sentem 
about the necessity for clear thinking and high ideals, aby 
the place of Art, the need for (undenominational) relig 
and the responsibilities of the teacher, but when they have 
up against a practical point they have shuffled away in» 
non-committal broadmindedness. 

A hackneyed phrase or two in Mr. Jacks’ preface, and 
final words about the need for citizens with a ‘‘ God-gin 
personality ’’ might lead one to expect to find another colleg; 
of moral sentiments, no doubt sincere, but written int 
language affected by humbugs. The body of the book; 
however, better than its head and tail. True, there are moma 
when a touch of complacency appears: ‘‘ The question 
how to train the parent or the priest for their educatig 
functions, is an interesting and important one ; but it cam 
be dealt with here.” ‘It appears that even surrealist 
and modern poetry have a technique to be learnt.” ‘ Vulguy 

. is indeed a form of that blasphemy against the Hd 
Spirit, which is the only unforgivable sin.” Mr. Jacks is 
confident that he knows what’s what; but he is, hower 
prepared to risk a little unpopularity. He is not arguing 
the inclusion of that bogus subject “civics” in the wm 
table : he is pleading for a serious attempt at inoral educan 
and he recognises that this will involve some inconventents 
He does not go very far, and although he recognises thi 
ethical system must be based on a theology the basis of his 
morality remains obscure: it seems to be a mixture of natu 
worship and undenominational religion based on_ suitti 


parts of the Bible and supported by numerous quotatoa) 
from distinguished agnostics, positivists, Christians ai 
rationalists. 


This is the usual liberal position, and Mr. Jacks is au 
at liberal objectives. He is trying to save democracy : reall 
writing and arithmetic have failed ; perhaps a wider curriculll 
including physical, moral and musical training will succes 
The schoolmasters are to train rebels against unemploymel 
and slums, ribbon-development, road-deaths, bribery # 
corryption in local administration, sweated labour and We 
mongering for private profits but they are not to train “ polite 
rebels against the established order of things.’’ The teach 
themselves are to have a better training, and Mr. Jacks ™ 
some practical suggestions to offer on that subject. 

All this sounds very attractive, but it involves difficula 
the jerrybuflders and the employers of sweated labour ® 
sometimes parents and governors and Higher Authonle 
Mr. Jacks’ followers may have to cause a great deal ©! 
ill-feeling and misery, and run the risk of being sacked, = 
the course of their well-doing. Some people will complamt 
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the schoolmasters are neglecting the three R’s (Mr. Jacks 
openly favours some relaxation of pedagogic standards) and 
iaking up the business of the Church. They will say it from the 
worst of motives, but is there not some truth in it? As Mr. 
Jacks says, the parents have abdicated, and as his whole 
argument implies, the Church fails, or does not try, to inculcate 
an active social morality. In the interest of man as a social 
creature, some moral training is necessary. But nearly all 
schools are State institutions: if moral training is made part 
of their business, what guarantee is there that the resulting 
State-ridden morality will not drive out Christian morality 
altogether? The distinction between the things that are 
Caesar’s and the things that are God’s is blurred in Mr. Jacks’ 
argument: and this blurring is deliberate, for he sees no 
fundamental opposition between Church and State, no radical 
imperfection in man, and no discontinuity between science 
and religion. Thus he quotes Mr. Noyes : 
“What is all science then 
But pure religion seeking everywhere 


The true commandments, and through many forms 
The eternal Power that binds all worlds in one ? 


‘That is the proper temper of every sincere seeker after 
truth,” says Mr. Jacks. But it was not Pascal’s temper, nor was 
it Kant’s. It is a typical liberal-optimist outlook, and many 
people will think that it is both morally wrong, and unlikely 
to attain its ends. It certainly represents a trend of educational 
opinion, and for that reason the book is important; but 
although Mr. Jacks claims that his scheme is unpolitical and 
undenominational, it implies a belief in the liberal view of man, 
and it rejects at any rate one kind of Christian theology. 
Some people who are all in favour of what Mr. Jacks calls ‘* the 
study of the World of Today and Tomorrow ” and of as much 
Christian conduct as possible, will find that they simply 
cannot understand how Mr. Jacks has won, or hopes to win, 
* the freedom of the United Kingdom of Heaven and Earth.” 


MICHAEL ROBERTS. 


/ Tue quict beauties of 
Richard Jefferies’ writ- 
ing need no commen- 

from his 


dation us ; 


admirers include — or 
should include — all 
English readers who care 
for the past and future of their own countryside. 
Hild Life in a Southern County, the most famous and 
attractive of Jefferies’ books, now appears in a new 
gift edition, with 60 pen drawings by G. E. Collins, 
an artist who is also an expert naturalist. “ Sweet 
with the very breath of England” is how Sir 
William Beach Thomas describes the book, and 
many will be glad to make or renew its acquaintance 
in this edition. 
Our Autumn List is ready, with fuller particulars 
of this and other interesting books. Post free from 


NELSON'S 
35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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THE GIFT OF THE Gap 
ohn Hayward, ( " 


Silver Tongues. Compiled and edited by J 
Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 
A BOOK of this sort is very welcome. Anthologies of a. 
have, indeed, been published before, but they are} 
come by, are usually ponderous, physically ang 2 
and seem always to extend to several volumes. Here isq 
book, which, since it is put together by Mr. Hayward 
usual learning and tact, contains not a single dull now 
and indeed makes enthralling reading from beginning 
Thirty-two speeches from Burke to Baldwin are jg: 
and although, no doubt, any other person would have » 
slightly different selection (we may regret, for ex 
omission of “‘ silver-tongued Murray ”’), every speech is 
interesting or valuable or both, and as we read ye 
illuminating bird’s-eye view of English history, with ogg 
side-glances at Ireland and America. 
The fame of a great speech depends, as Mr, Haywari 
said in his Introduction, a great deal on the circymep 
in which it was uttered, and he has tried to select those 9 
retain their fire or their cogency years afterwards og 
printed page. Yet his selection would seem to show the 
greatest speeches are made on occasions so great that we} 
ably recapture some of the feeling which must have an) 
the audiences during their delivery. There is Chathag 
the employment of Indians in the American War, Ry 
peace, Sir Edward Grey on war, Emmet and Casement q 
principles for which they died on the occasions when 
were condemned to die for them. There is Pitt on they 
trade, Brougham on reform, Gladstone exhibited in g 
Canning in defence, Webster, Wilson and  Rooseyeh 
democracy, Grattan on Ireland. There is, it will be ge 
great variety, to which we can add Lincoln, Disraeli, Uy 
George, and two commemorative orations, Choate 
Webster, and Sir James Paget on Hunter. To each eg 
Mr. Hayward has added a succinct explanatory and descrip) 
notice. 


In reading through these speeches, noting the differen 
in’eloquence which are extraordinary when we remember 
all were considered great utterances, we are led to wo 
what it is that constitutes oratory. Of course, the audig 
matters to some extent; transport Chatham to Limehy 
and Mr. Lloyd George to the House of Lords, and 
words would no doubt have been failures, apart from 
Lloyd George’s subject matter, the wickedness of Duk 
Delivery, again, matters enormously. Macaulay’s, it app 
was not a great success, and Burke, for all his richness, 
the notorious dinner-bell. Delivery must count, other 
Lord Birkenhead’s speech on divorce, with arguments 
possibly from Milton, but clothed in the least distingui 
phrases, could have made little effect. There are oraton 
dodges too, well known to Chatham and Fox, such as the refi 
(Shakespeare’s Marc Antony and the writer of Fob knew 
about that particular one); but apart from these thi 
there are two qualities which appear to be essential; 4 
power to raise the particular to the general, and that som 
times derided artistic quality, sincerity. And _ these 
must be connected, that is, the sincerity must be so wh 
hearted, that the speaker feels the particular to be part oft 
general. 


Only one speech here printed seems to fail before this #8 
and that is the most rhetorical, the most decorated, the clevert 
of all, Sheridan’s on Warren Hastings. It is far truer off 
than it ever was of Gladstone, that he was intoxicated witht 
exuberance of his own verbosity. All great speakers 
probably at the moment intoxicated with something, not Oi 
like Brougham, with mulled port; it is usually some if 
Wofds alone will not express it, at least not a flow of wait 
take the simplicity of Lincoln. It is true that Chatham w 
great blunderbussy words, but they were explosions, not® 
effects of art as with Sheridan. What counts is the p 
the tone of voice of a man uttering what is at the mom 
closest to his heart, a tone to which the words conform. » 
the confined spece of a review will not hold even the heads 
an essay on the declining but not yet dying art of rhetor 
the present volume will provide exemplars for those int 
in the subject. 


Ronamy Doseit. 
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ANRKAU’s 


The DANGEROUS: YEARS 


Another magnificent new long novel in Mr. 


Krankau’s inimitable style. We 


have no hesitation in saying that he has never written a better story. By the 
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Magnificent new long historical novel 
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author of “* Three Englishmen,”’ ete. 
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SABATINI 


The LOST KING 


Reputed to have died a child-prisoner 
This is the dramatic, penetrating tale of his mysterious 
By the author of “ Captain Blood,” 


Ath Impression evhausled. 


smuggled to safety. 
subsequent career. 
copies have been sold 


Louis XVII was actually 


. Paris 
in aris, 


of which 166,000 
8/6 


jth ready, 6th printing 





NAOMI 


SACO 


The LENIENT GOD 


“ This is a charming story, rich in humour, in humanity, in beauty. 
Miss Jacob has written nothing better than this story of 


character is vivid. 


Every 


simple, rather humble people, and her new book should enhance her reputa- 
tion as a creator of character and a gripping storyteller.”,p—Times. 8/6 
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HARVEST COMEDY 
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(Sth Imp) THE FALSE NERO 
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(Sth Imp) THREE COMRADES 
“Daily Mirror’ Choiee for August. 
LEWIS COX’s SOUTHERN RHAPSODY 
OLIVER SANDY’s 
(2nd Imp) THE HAPPY MUMMERS 
D. Frances YOUNG’s 
The UNFINISHED SYMPHONY 
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EDWARD AUSTIN'’s laughter maker THORUNA 


DOROTHEA CONYERS’ 
(2nd Imp) PHIL’S CASTUE 
J. C. SNAITH’s Cockney farce ONE of the ONES 
SIMON DARE’s The SHIVERING POOL 
WINIFRED GRAHAM's new novel 
DOCTOR JULIAN 
THURLOW CRAIG's LOVE UNDER SMOKE 
BRUCE GRAEME'’s 
DISAPPEARANCE of ROGER TREMAYNE 
GRANT R. FRANCIS’ The BLOOD FEUD 
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A SHORT CUT TO VAN: GOGH 


Dear Theo: An Autobiography of Vincent Van Gogh from his 
Letters. Edited by Irving Stone. (Cons le. 12s. 6d.) 
SOME years ago, in writing of the original tht:+-volume edition 
of Van Gogh’s letters to his brother, I expressed the hope 
that some publisher would be enterprising enough to issue a 
one-volume selection, and prophesied that such a volume 
would become one of the best-loved books in modern literature. 
My wish has been granted, but I must confess that the result 
fills me with dismay. The format, to begin with, is far from 
what I had in mind—it is still a heavy and ungainly volume, 
essentially a library book rather than a companionable book. 
Publishers seem to have lost the capacity to produce small, 
intimate volumes which can become a part of one’s personal 
belongings ; the duodecimo has become as extinct as the 
dodo, except for ecclesiastical purposes. It must be admitted, 
however, that the present volume is typographically a great 
improvement on the original edition, which was an excep- 
tionally dreary piece of work. But one’s main criticism must 
be directed to the manher in which the editor has man-handled 
the text. There was room for improvement of the original 
anonymous translation, and though Mr. Stone has not obviously 
carried out any revision on the basis of the original text or 
manuscript, grammar and syntax are now a little cleaner. 
That is the full extent of his good deeds. For the rest he 
has treated Van Gogh’s letters as so much sausage-meat to 
be put through a machine to produce “‘a swiftly flowing, 
continuous narrative. The letters are not merely run 
together without any indication of a break; sentences are 
also silently cut out of the middie of paragraphs and words 
out of the middle of sentences, and the position of paragraphs 
and sentences interchanged. It would be difficult without 
tak'ng too much space to give an illustration of the extent 
to which this reconstruction is carried, but here is an exam- 
ple which shows how easily the meaning of the original may 
be distorted. Van Gogh was contrasting two kinds of idleness, 

and wrote : 


There is the man who is idle from laziness, and from lack of 
chrracter, from the baseness of his nature. You may if you like 
take me for such an one. 
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Then there.is the other idle man, who is idle j i : 
who is inwardly consumed by a great longing for action’ tite 
nothing, because it is impossible for him to do anything & 
he seems to be imprisoned in some cage, because he doe © Decay 
what he needs to make him productive, because th: eet 
circumstances brings him to that point, such a man does alt 
know what he could do, but he feels by instinct: yet te 
for something, my life has an aim after all, I know that T 
be quite a different man! How can I then be usefyi 














service can I be! There is something inside of m . ** 
it be! > What il “Si 
Mr. Stone reduces this to : histo 

There is the maa who is idle from laziness and from lack fl 

character, from the baseness of his nature. You may if yoy t 
take me for such a one. Then there is the other idle man ik i Re 
is idle in spite of himself, who is inwardly consumed by oa f ( 
longing for action, because he seems to be imprisoned in Some cage vr 
con 


Van Gogh does not say that the second type of idle man j 
consumed by a great longing for action because he Seems 
be imprisoned in a cage; but that he does nothing becayy 
he seems to be imprisoned in a cage. This is a typical ¢ 
of the kind of distortion and impoverishment which is even, 
where the result of such editorial ruthlessness. | 
Van Gogh remains, and it is possible that American reader, 
for whom this edition was designed and who in Seneral seep 
incapable of taking their literature neat, may gain some Notion 
of his greatness from this canned extract. Mr. Stone himgy 


“A 


is not unaware of the dimensions of the man he has 99 wy. : fron 
conscionably outraged, and says truly that “ Vincent ya dea 
as great a writer and philosopher as he was a painter, that} revi 


was endowed with one of the most comprehensive gifts of 
understanding and expression that it has ever been the bung 
of one man to carry.’’ But when a genius has that kind ¢ 
significance it is his own words that we wish to hear and ny 
the clipped accents of the presumptuous disciple. 
HERBERT Reap, 


“V 
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AND HISTORY 


By James Harvey Robinson. 


MAN 


The Human Comedy. 
Head. tos. 6d ) 
THE author of this book, who died a few months ago, share 
with F. J. Turner of the Frontier theory and Dr. C. A. Bean 
the distinction of influencing, probably more than all other 
together, the writing of history in the United States. In 191 
Professor Robinson took a rather adventurous step. kk 
resigned his position in Columbia University to becom 
director of the New School for Social Research, New York 
Two or three years later he met with notable success in: 
wider field. His Mind in the Making was a best seller, andi 
continues to do good service, particularly in the field of aduk 
education. The Human Comedy, which was not quite finished 
when Robinson died, carries on the theme of the earlier book, 
namely, the deplorable gap that exists between the vast and ever 
growing body of knowledge on the one hand and our huma 
intelligence or the social will on the other; and, with mor 
substance of argument and illustration than before, it reinfore 
his appeal for the systematic cultivation of intelligence, es 
cially in education and social affairs. Alll this is familiar enough, 
and yet Mr. H. G. Wells, in commending Robinson to tk 
English public, rather surprisingly gave him credit as a 
initiator of the idea. We need not put him so high as tht 
when recognising that a new defence of the free mind couli 
not be called superfluous today, in either Europe or Americ. 
Robinson continued to the end tilting at the ‘“ cultural lag” 
in our inheritance. Modern life has been transformed by 
innumerable inventions, and the powers of man have bet 
immensely extended: why then continue to make shift wit 
the mental apparatus of what President Roosevelt calls th 
horse-and-buggy era? The founders of modern scient 
realised that they were compelled to begin afresh, free 0 
prejudice and ready to discard the common notions in eve 
field ; and so is it with us. Fear alone holds us back, and tht 
at a time when the world’s supreme need is the pursuit 0 
objective truth and the encouragement of an ever-increasilt 
number of people to see things as they are. Robinson wrt 
always with vivacity and point. The book has chapters 
entering the age of plenty, on governing ourselves, and on the 
arrogance of nationalism, all alike stimulating and full of good 
sense. The task of editing the volume was entrusted to that 
highly provocative American writer, Dr. Harry E. Bart 
who might have done much’ bétter by omitting his absut 
ccmparison with Dante (on account of the word ‘‘ comedy 
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“SIR CHARLES MARSTON 


“gir Charles has reconstructed Old Testament 
history in a way that can be read by anybody.” 
WESTERN MORNING NEWS 





“Remarkable results of the excavation of the 
famous Bible city of Lachish. Extraordinary 
confirmation of the authenticity of the Old 
Testament narrative.” EASTERN DAILY PRESS 


THE STUARTS 


SIR CHARLES PETRIE 


12s, Gd. net 


“A mosaic of contemporary gossip, ransacked 
from many out-of-the-way sources . . . a great 
deal of curious reading.” (Full column 
review in | he Sunday Times.’’) 

J. M. BULLOCH 


“Will please many . . . very readable, full of 
amusing stories.” THE TIMES 


BRITAIN IN DANGER 


CAPT. BERNARD ACWORTH, 


D.S.O., R.N. 8s. 6d. net 


“Tam filled with alarm by the penetrating 
criticisms in this book. I hope it will be read 
with an unprejudiced mind by every Member 
of Parliament.” A, J. CUMMINGS 


HEROES OF THE 
ALCAZAR ....... 


R. TIMMERMANS 


“Ttis a great story, easy to read.” 
F. YEATS BROWN 


“A vivid and moving account.” 
; DAILY TELEGRAPH 


THE 
TRREE COLOURED 
PENCIL 


S. P. B. MAIS 


“Full of hairbreadth escapes and _ sinister 
enterprises. We shall enjoy Mr. Mais’s novel 
a great deal.” C. DAY LEWIS 


7s. 6d. net 


“This is a very fine novel with a pleasant 
stspense throughout.” SUNDAY MERCURY 
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“THE BIBLE COMES” 
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Ready Next Tuesday 


“THIS WAS GERMANY” 
(1908-1915) 
An Observer at the Court of Berlin 
Edited by CYRIL SPENCER FOX 


A fascinating volume of letters written by the Princess 
Marie Radziwill to General di Robilant, one-time 
Italian Military Attaché at Berlin. Illustrated. 15s. net. 





Ready Next Tuesday 


EDWARD WILSON: 
NATURE LOVER 
By GEORGE SEAVER 
author of “ Edward Wilson of the Antarctic” 


A new account of this fascinating personality based on 
Wilson’s own private journals and charmingly illus- 
trated with 67 of his coloured and other drawings. 

10s. 6d. net. 


a 


An Amazing Communal Experiment 


2 . Ar eb Pe. Qa P. 
MY FATHER’S TLOUSE 
By PIERREPONT B. NOYES 
Mr. Harold Nicolson, at the end of a long review -n 
The Daily Telegraph, writes: “I have quoted enough 
to demonstrate the charm and interest of this book.” 
With illustrations. 15s. net. 





PERUVIAN PAGEANT 
By BLAIR NILES 


“Perfect. All of it convincing, all of it fascinating. 
It has personality, purposefulness and _ penetration. 
Her Journey in Time should be taken by everyone.”— 
Illustrated London News. With 28 Illustrations. 16s. net. 





Now 3/6 net, Unabridged 
THE STORY OF 
SAN MICHELE 


the world-famous book 
oe nn . 
By AXEL MUNTHE 
The first printing “is exhausted; a large reprint and also 
a gift edition in green leather (6s. net) will be available 
in about a week’s time. Reserve your copy at your 
bookseller’s now. 








—mJohn Murray 
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in the title : Balzac would hardly have béen more remote) and 
making his introduction an informing tribute to a valuable 
public teacher. S. K. RATCLIFFE, 


CHILEAN ADVENTURE 


Reyolt on the Pampas. By Theodore Plivier. (Michael Joseph. 


8s. 6d.) 

A soy of fourteen whose father has been killed by the Nazis 
stows away with a friendly Indian from Chile in a ship bound for 
South America. The Indian is a Communist on his way home 
to organise the workers in the nitrate fields against the oppression 
of a dictatorship which is running the country in the interests of 
Yankee finance. The Chilean escapes from the ship when they 
first touch the coast, and Klaus, the German boy, swims ashore 
a few days later to escape from the petty tyranny of the tramp 
steamer. After various adventures (including an encounter with 
the usual improbable girl) the boy is arrested in the little port of 
Atahualpa and becomes the butt and pet of the local tyrant, the 
prefect Savedra, living in the police station, dressed in mockery 
of the American nitrate manager who inhabits a grand house 
above the town, accompanying the prefect on his orgiastic 
tours of the port, sleeping on the mat outside the prefect’s 
door. His contact with the political prisoners puts him in 
touch again with his Communist friend, and he is able to play 
a secret part in the workers’ revolt against Savedra. Savedra 
is shot and the workers prepare fatalistically to meet the 
battleships and trained soldiers of the government, while 
Klaus signs on board a homeward bound ship to play his 
part against Fascism in his own country. 

I have described the plot at length, for it is on its situations 
that this novel mainly depends. Technically it is not a very 
impressive performance, and reminds me a little of those 
quickie films made in England for quota purposes. ‘‘ They 
used to sit together in the big room and talk for hours about 
things about which no one was supposed to know. About 
‘action, the ‘movement’ and so on. And this went on 
until the evening came when Suddenly a picture 
flashed across the boy’s mind—that violent event of the past.” 
And so on. Like the quota director Herr Plivier has got to 
get into his story as quickly and cheaply as possible : he isn’t 
interested in the preliminaries; he isn’t really interested in 
his art at all. There is a magnificently improbable scene in 
the chain-locker where the two stowaways are hiding, when the 
Indian draws a chart of Chile on the wall and remarks “ It’s 
a kind of survey of the areas producing raw materials, with 
the countries which are scrapping over them.” It might 
be Mr. Laski talking. 

Nothing, of course, can justify the banality of this beginning 
(how slowly and carefully Conrad went about the establishment 
of the political and economic position of his imaginary 
Costaguana, dramatising all the time), but I would implore 
readers to be patient, for in his evocation of the dreadful little 
seaport of Atahualpa, with its corrugated iron roofs and water 
sold at 20 centavos the bucket, climbing up to the dead rocks 
and the desert; of the prefect Savedra and of the ignoble 
relationship between Klaus and this small dictator, Herr 
Plivier shows his immense powers as a story teller. There are 
certain novels of no permanent importance which remain 
obstinately in the .nemory because of the vividness and excite- 
ment of a few isolated scenes. I can remember the ominous 
poker game played by the defeated Chinese general in Miss 
Zaring Stone’s Bitter Tea, the discovery of the sinister match 
marks on an outhouse wall where no one should have been in 
Mr. Masefield’s Sard Harker more vividly than anything in 
Nostromo, and I think in the same way one scene in this book 
has dug itself firmly into the memory : the night of the hurricane 
in Atahualpa with sand in the teacups at the German Vice- 
Consulate, the corrugated iron peeled off the roofs and crashing 
into the empty streets, the crowded room with the temporary 
curtains in the brothel from which the upper floor has been 
whipped down the mountain side, and the prefect’s obstinate 
and riotous patrol of the deserted streets and the crammed bars 
while the storm rages and the revolt is prepared. Here is 
magnificent writing: it is what Herr Plivier, one feels, has 
been waiting for all the while: the quickie technique has all 





been directed to this end—to get to this point with the least 
trouble to the author. 
standard, but while the storm lasts we don’t care. 
than melodrama : 


It’s immoral, of course, by any literary 
It’s more 


it’s legend. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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“BOYHOOD CHANGING INTo MAN) 


Peter Waring. By Forrest Reid. (Faber and Faber m 


Mr. Forrest REID, though his work is not very widel “ ( 
is a novelist of the first rank, and one of the three or i 
distinguished living writers of English. His half-ay 
graphical account of childhood, Apostate, is a mogt beau 
a classic, book; Brian Westby, a study of the relation, 
father and a son, has a more poignant climax than an rs 
modern novel. His early work was written, obviously. : 
the influence of Henry James; in his recent books—t; , 
Stephen, for instance, and The Retreat—his style has ied 
more succinct ; always he displays a singular gift of set 
dream world in which his hero lives and which seems “an : 
the reader as the world of every day. There can be no te 
that a world of fantasy has played an important part a 
Reid’s experience, and his books are evidently founded ] 
large measure on the recollection of his own youth, Ta 
hardly an exception, his novels are studies of childhood we 
boyhood : they recount, without violence or complication 
plot, ‘the distress of boyhood changing into man.” Th 
apparent simplicity of his method, the fresh view of th 
world which he reproduces, above all a peculiar vein 
sentiment running through his books—all these might ea 
for them the title of “Just So” stories ; but for all th 
directness, they describe the world of fantasy as vividly as thy 
of every day, and the inner experiences, the ‘‘ psychology,” 
the characters, as realistically as external happenings and rey 
tionships. 








og} 





Udy 


ILL 


To almost all Mr. Reid’s books his own words might ) 
applied : 


ILL 


“In the foreground there must be the portrait of a boy, by 
painted in the manner of Rembrandt rather than Bronzino, }; 
this I mean there will be less of firm, clear outline, than of Ligh 
and shadow. The danger is that in the end there may be too mu 
shadow ; but at least I shall not . . . have sacrificed my subj: 
for the sake of gaining an additional brightness and vivacity, Ty 
spirit of youth is not merely bright and vivacious ; above all, ity 
not merely thoughtless and noisy. It is melancholy, dream 
passionate ; it is admirable, and it is base ; it is full of curiosity: 
it is healthy, and it is morbid; it is animal, and it is spiritu; 
sensual, yet filled with vague half-realised yearnings after an ide- 
that is to say, it is the spirit of life itself, which can never 
adequately indicated by the description of a fight or of a foot) 
match.” 


oe 


The book from which these words are taken is Followiy 
Darkness, which appeared in 1912. It is a story of first lov, 
the hot, shy, passion of a boy of seventeen for a girl a year 
two older than himself. The background (it is Mr. Reid} 
usual background) is a country house in the Mourne Mountais 
in Northern Ireland, varied with pictures of drab life in a mex 
house in Belfast—and the combination of these two setting 
is not the only resemblance which the book bears to Mangfcl 
Park. We see Peter—the only child of a dour, unsympathet 
village schoolmaster—at home, at school with his. serio 
friend, Owen Gill, and at the house of Mrs. Carroll, the lad 
of the manor, who is to him a second mother. Peter’s feeling 
towards Mrs. Carroll and towards her niece Katherine are tk 
two deep currents which run through the book. Katherin 
is a kind, ordinary, girl, who understands perhaps half of Peter, 
and rightly recognises in that half a young and foolish boy 


STEE 


Mr. Reid has now re-written this novel, discarding its ol 
name—with its reference, not always understood, to tk@ J, 
phantasmagoria of Puck—for the name of its hero. In esse 
tials, the book has not been altered. Chapter by chapter, ! 
is practically the same ; the outline, the incidents, are hart 
changed at all. Mr. Reid has eliminated an_ introductio 
(containing the words quoted above) which hinted at a dat 
future for Peter and a darker one for Katherine’s charming 
if exasperating, brother Gerald, and he has cut down th 
‘* dream ” element in the book. But the chief alterations at 
in verbal expression : and to compare these two versions lint 
by line is a most instructive and fascinating lesson in writing 
at the hands of a master. The changes are most of them i 20 
the direction of greater conciseness and definition ; adjectiv® 
are omitted—‘‘ some mysterious ” becomes ‘‘ a ”’—and specth 
is made more colloquial and realistic. The alterations are 00 
perhaps as fundamental as is suggested on the wrapper, bu 
certainly to possess Following Darkness is an additional reastt ? F 
for buying Peter Waring. 


JoHN SPARROW, I thss 
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The Railway Age 
BY C. B. ANDREWS 
A social reconstruction. With 136 illustrations 
12s. 6d. net 


Rhymes of an Irish 
Huntsman 
BY STANISLAUS LYNGH 
JILLUSTR ATED BY MICHAEL 


15s. net 


LYNE 


Gun for Company 
BY bB. GG. RSD 
ILLUSTRATED BY J. C. HARRISON 
10s. 6d. net 


r +2 ‘yy a 
The Silent Traveller 
A Chinese Artist in Lakeland 
BY CHIANG YEE 
With 13 plates in Litho offset 


7s. Gd. net 


Victorian Street Ballads 


EDITED BY W. HENDERSON 
With the original woodcuts 


7s. 6d. net 





River to River 


A Fisherman's Pilgrimage 


STEPHEN GWYNN and ROY BEDDINGTON 


10s. 6d. net 


Serious Business 
H. DOWD and BRENDA SPENDER 
A new Dowd—Dowd in colour 
10s. 6d. net 


These are only a few of Country Life 
Illustrated Books. Write for full list to 
LIFE LTD. 

LONDON, 


COUNTRY 
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... PERSONAL 
MEMOIRS OF 
H.P.BLAVATSKY 


Compiled by MARY K. NEFF. 


“ Take it how you will, here was a woman 
with incredible variety, with acumen, 
daring, bravado, will-power, imagination 
enough to become a legend, and her book 
is a feast of romance.”’—Star. 


Ilustrated. Large Demy, 323 pp., 18/- 


.>- IN SECRET 
TIBET 


By THEODORE ILLION. 


“This is one of the best books upon Tibet 
that has been published."’—Time and Tide. 
“It is impossible not to like Mr. Illion.” 
—Sunday Times. 
IIlion’s adventures are worth 
Spectator. 5/- 


“Mr. 
reading.” 


... ANCIENT 
EGYPT SPEAKS 


By A. J. HOWARD HULME and 
Dr. F. H. WOOD. 


A startling confirmation through psychic 
research of the arduous researches of 
Egyptologists to discover the true pro- 
nunciation of Ancient Egyptian. Widely 
reviewed. 


10/6 


Profusely Illustrated 


. . » FRANSCENDENTAL 
ASTROLOGY 


By A. G. S. NORRIS. 


A restoration of Astrology to its rightful 
place as a study of far deeper import 
than the casting of horoscopes. Includes a 
consideration of the fundamental precepts 
of Theosophical and Rosicrucian literature. 


44 Illustrations. Large Demy, 288 pp., 15/- 


... RIDE 
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LONDON, £E.C.4 



























FICTION 


By KATE O'BRIEN 
Coming From the Fair. By Norah Hoult. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


To Have and Have Not. 
7s. 6d:) 

Closed Frontiers. By Bruno Frank. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
Katrina.» By Sally Salminen. (Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 
Europa In Limbo. By Robert Briffault. (Robert Hate. 8s. 6d.) 
IT is interesting to review together works by Miss Norah Hoult 
and Mr. Ernest Hemingway. Both are writers of prestige and 
talent, and belong to a generation now entering maturity and 
demanding to be judged no longer on promise but on explicit 
performance. Coming From the Fair, badly named and 
dressed in a cheerful, amusing wrapper which gives no sugges- 
tion whatever of the deep and tragic quality of the book, is 
Miss Hoult’s fifth and best piece of work. With her every 
attempt she has increased her stature, and now has reached a 
place where not novel-readers necessarily but believers in the 
fictional medium in art must decide to take or leave her. 
Coming From the Fair is a sequel to Holy Ireland and continues 
the story of the O’Neill family with which the latter book was 
concerned. This new novel begins with the funeral of Patrick 
O’Neill in December, 1903. His elder son Charlie, inheriting 
the dead man’s prestige as a cattle-dealer and the chief control 
of his solid fortune, and having suffered much from the powerful 
overshadowing of his father’s virtue and strong will, becomes 
now in release a Dublin waster and pub crawler. Nothing more 
dramatic happens to him than the steady encroachment of 
misery, self-pity and alcoholism. He ruins his father’s business, 
loses his money, and dies in a London lodging house in 1914, 
on his way to join the London Irish Regiment. His younger 
brother dies in France, his pretty sister Margaret, heroine of 
Holy Ireland, dies in her bed, another sister goes into a mental 
home, and the mother of them all, kindly, tolerant, undefeated, 
is left alone at the end. ‘‘ God help me indeed, it’s an old 
woman I am now.” We assist at pub lamentations in 1933 
over the death of a minor character, Tommy Langdale, who 
had drunk his way through many chapters with Charlie, and 
we close ‘on Prospero’s admonition, “* Be cheerful, Sir.” It is 
an average-sized book, but it goes on about ten or perhaps 
twenty pages too many. For with Charlie’s death all is said, 
and the pity and wisdom of the pages that follow can wring 
no more from us. Miss Hoult is content with the eternal 
simplicities, with vanity, obscenity, self-deception, prayer, 
and the piteousness of the mother and child relationship. The 
comedy, shadowiness and craved anaesthesia of drunkenness 
come and go superbly under her strokes. Great Dublin 
jokes, which only Catholics know how to laugh at—‘‘ O’Neill 
Falls the First Time—O’Neill Meets His Afflicted Mother ”— 
the anger of drunkards roused in defence of the ‘“‘ purity of 
the Mother of God,” alcoholic narrations such as the death 
of Piano Mary, mixed in these pages with the beautifully done 
conversations of children, the frightful gossip of hospital wards 
and the tolerant reflections of an old woman at Benediction, 
make up a book of grave significance, a steady, living, relentless 
book which, guiltless of sentimentality, oppresses the heart and 
will be remembered. 

Mr. Hemingway writes also—need one say ?—of drunkards. 
To Have and Have Not tells of the efforts of Harry Morgan 
aud his friends to earn a living by rum-running and other 
illicit traffickings between Cuba and the Florida Keys. The 
story is short, somewhat disjointed-and ends tragically. There 
is one irrelevant chapter towards the end which sketches 
the lives of several people who do not appear. elsewhere in 
the story, and is probably included merely to show how 
neatly Mr. Hemingway can manage pornography. The whole 
book is very readable and deft, if you like Mr. Hemingway’s 
sentimental-tough manner. 
while deploring the author’s lazy surrender to himself. Mr. 
Hemingway, unlike Miss Hoult, loses significance as he 
matures. His sloppiness’ here over his tough guys and 
**rummies ” contrasts sadly with Miss Hoult’s grave accept- 
ance of pub crowds. The seriousness of Men Without 
Women is nowhere in these lazy and easily-read pages. Mr. 
Hemingway, having founded a school, has grown as tired as 
most school heads, and finds himself unable to accept Max 
Eastman’s challenge: ‘‘ Come out from behind the hair 
on your chest—we know you.” Alas, we do now—and 
though amused, are sorry about opportunities thrown away. 


By Ernest Hemingway. (Jonathan Cape. 


Personally I do, as entertainment, 
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Miss Hoult has founded no school, so far as I know. I 
she is so sure of herself that unashamedly she weary 4 
badge of her master, James Joyce, and even lets Buck Muli; 
stroll, as bold as you please, across her pages. For her 
good reasons, and not giving a damn for schools, she ths 
the shadow of a giant, and is not herself belittled by an ty 
Ireland will not read her book. Indeed both ch 
. ‘ oth she and M, 
Hemingway can only be given “A” certificates this time 
but whereas the under sixteens of all ages who may read th . 
two books are likely to get one or two minor indecent hee 
from Mr. Hemingway, Miss Hoult, so gravely indifferey 
to all that and holding with passion to her sad story, will only 
shock and anger them. 

Closed Frontiers, by Bruno Frank and very well translate 
by Cyrus Brooks, is not perhaps immensely impressive a 4 
novel, but it gives a grave and disheartening account of What 
can happen, has happened, and is happening in Nazi Germany 
to Jews, Catholics, Internationalists and all resisters in religion 
scholarship or politics, of Hitlerism. The hero of the book, 
Prince Ludwig von Camburg, chosen as the figurehead of a 
revolt against the current ideology, is exiled from Germany, 
but returns in disguise to attempt the rescue of some of his 
friends from concentration camps. After many adventures ly 
manages to get into England with his faithful tutor, and th 
sense of relief which the two harassed creatures derive from 
the liberty of English life is very movingly reproduced. Th 
princeling, who is that rare thing in fiction, the sympathetic 
young man who really wins and keeps the reader’s sympathy, 
settles down in peace to his book on Goya, and brings to happy 
ending a tortuous and touching love affair. An interesting, 
sturdy book, and its love passages and heroine deserved much 
better of it than the atrocious magazine story click on which 
it closes. 

No reviewer can really outwit his own foolish human pre 
judices. For my own part, a novel about Americans, Russians, 
Spaniards or Frenchmen is much more likely to attract me, 
other things being equal, than one about, say, Australians, 
Germans or Scandinavians. And if therefore a novel is not 
merely about Scandinavians, but carries on its wrapper a 
picture of a noble-looking girl with her head in a kerchief, 
and an announcement that it was awarded first prize in a Finnish- 
Swedish competition :!—well, suffice it to say that Katrina, by 
Sally Salminen, started off heavily handicapped for this 
reader—and never really overcame its handicaps. It is exactly 
all that it seems to be. A meritorious book by a young Finnish 
woman, about the poor and heroic life of sailors, farm-labouters 
and their womenfolk on the Aland Islands. There isn’t a 
thing to be said against it. It is solid and conscientious and 
here and there even moving. It reveals in the author a consider- 
able talent for simple dialogue and good powers of observation. 
It is commendable and sound and will no doubt be widely 
appreciated. And if you are interested in the Aland Islands—. 

Well, any islands at all are more interesting, it seems to me, 
than our poor old Europa In Limbo, as presented to us by Mr. 
Robert Briffault. This is a novel which I simply cannot 
justify. Its publishers tell us that Europa, by the same author, 
and to which this huge volume is a sequel, found more than two 
hundred thousand readers. I can only say that I am surprised. 
Mr. Briffault’s style is pretentious, prolix and inaccurate ; his 
immense dissertations are as confused as his bitterness ; his 
hero, Julian Bern, who proses his way cantankerously and 
pontifically through the Great War, the Russian Revolution and 
post-war cosmopolitan gatherings, haranguings and commo- 
tions, is a heavy and_lightless intellectual. The author i 
obviously suffering from some form of Wyndham Lewis-cum- 
Aldous Huxley indigestion, but his ideology derives from neither. 
There are 512 pages of this book. I read four hundred of them 
scrupulously, though in a fury of active boredom. I gave up 
and skimmed the rest. Passion, anger, descriptive energy, 
an immense and crowded canvas, an ambitious scheme 0 
satire and instruction—all three, good in themselves and 
stuff for a master, become unbearable unless most firmly 
overridden by self-control, word-accuracy and selective power 
—three virtues lacking here. Mr. Briffault bludgeons to 1 
purpose, but somewhere in our reading public there is 4 
nucleus of two hundred thousand masochists. 
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5;U0TUMN 
BOOKS 


Wherever you may be, W. H. 
Smith & Son can supply the books 
ou want, through 1,500 branches 
in England and Wales, or by post 
to any address in the world. 


You can order books through 
the smallest bookstall with the same 
confidence as from W. H. Smith & 
Son’s Head Office. Naturally you 
will not expect to find the same 
stock at a bookstall as ata hook- 
shop, but W. H. Smith & Son’s 
Express Book Service brings special 
Gore at the shortest notice. 


W. H. Smith & Son can supply 
any book wherever advertised or 
reviewed. 


V.H. SMITH & SON, Lrp. 


Newsagents, Booksellers, Librar- 
ians, Stationers, Printers, Book- 
binders & Advertising Agents. 
1500 BRANCHES — IN 
ENGLAND & WALES 


Head Office: House. 
Portugal St., W.C.2. 


gPECI4, 
HOSPITALS 
FLAC DAY 
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Strand 
London, 

















HORIZONS OF 
IMMORTALITY 


A Quest for Reality 


By His Ixcellency 


Baron Erik Palmstierna 
“The author of this book is the 
Swedish Minister in London, and the 
person through whom many messages 
have been transmitted purporting to 
come from spirits on the further side 
of death, is Mme. Adila Fachiri, 
the violinist. The bona fides of such 
seekers for truth is bevond question. 
The author has had a searching 
personal experience and he offers it 
to others for their acceptance or rejec- 
tion: every reader is to form his 
own opinion.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 
how d°Aranyi 
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found the Schumann Concerto 


Constable & Company 10/- net 
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- WILLS’ CUT GOL 


READY RUBBED 


in 20z. Pocket Vacuum Tins and loz. Airtight Tins 


FLAKE FORM 


in 20z. Vacuum Tins and loz. Packets 


GOLDEN MOMENTS 


Football 


The whistle starts the first game of the season. Lead- 
ing his side as he did in the Spring he takes the op- 
posing backs by surprise and slams the ball into the 
net before the game is a minute old—the first goal 
scored in the season. 

What a Golden Moment it must be for him! But even 
he cannot smoke a better tobacco at a shillimg an 
ounce than Cut Golden Bar.—But it must be Wills’s! 





2 oz. vacuum tin 


| AN OUNCE 






























The extra nourishment to be obtained 
from Plasmon Oats is something you 
cannot get from any other cereal. 
Added to the very finest oats that 
Scotland grows there is, in every 

: packet, a generous proportion of 
Plasmon itself. What is Plasmon? It 
is the phosphates and the protein of 
pure, fresh milk, in creamy-white 
powder form, and is a wonderful 
bone, muscle and brain building food. 
Over 13 quarts of milk are required 
to make 1 pound of Plasmon. 


‘ A helping of Plasmon Oats every 
morning, for young and old, is a grand 
start for the day and a real health 
-safeguard when winter blows cold, 


FROM A 


NY 
GOOD CLASS GROCER 





battmen 


A special Section is devoted to the interests of 
users of Plasmon in its many nourishing forms. 
Any question regarding the Plasmon outstanding 
Food oducts is given individual attention 
and we are also happy to arrange local supplies 
where difficulty occurs. Please use this branc! 
of our public service to the fullest extent; 
write direct to: 


- Director Section, PLASMON Ltd., 








\. Farringdon Street, LONDON, E.C4. 
(8) [EF] 
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WILLIAM SOMERSET 
MAUGHAM 


By Richard Heron Ward 


This study (Bles, 8s. 6d.) is published 
under the aegis of Mr. Maugham, 
who has allowed the author to examine 
and draw upon his autobiographical 
work, The Summing Up. It is hard 
to believe that Mr. Maugham will 
not be disappointed by the result of 
his altruism. He has himself declared 
that the elements of good writing are 
lucidity, simplicity and euphony. This 
book lacks all these qualities. It is 
extremely diffuse ; it claims to describe 
Mr. Maugham’s development and 
achievement, but Mr. Desmond Mac- 
Carthy was very much more illuminating 
in a short essay than Mr. Heron Ward 
in two hundred pages; it is overladen 
with the author’s views on various 
philosophical and literary problems 
which are neither clearly expressed 
nor noticeably relevant; and it is 
culpably sketchy, for it discusses few 
of Mr. Maugham’s plays and hardly 
mentions his travel books, while at the 
end you are left with no notion of how 
exactly either his philosophy or his 
emotional attitude or his style or his 
technique have progressed. Yet with 
a subject like Mr. Maugham, who has 
put so much of himself into his books 
and whose stylistic and technical devel- 
opment has been so marked, it would 
surely not have been a_ supremely 
difficult task to achieve a clear exposition. 
This study is very definitely unworthy 
of its subject. 


HOT STRIP TEASE 
By Geoffrey Gorer 


Mr. Gorer’s book (Cresset Press, 
6s.) is spoilt by an unnecessarily preten- 
tious introduction. He there emphasises 
that he is relatively a tyro in what he 
chooses to call the art of anthropology, 
but explains at disproportionate length 
what anthropologists seek to do— 
and then naively admits that he made 
hardly any effort to examine those 
aspects of American culture which he 
is about to describe. Only about a 
quarter of the book is devoted to those 
burlesque shows of which the strip 
tease act is a feature. Mr. Gorer’s 
account of these shows, and his analysis 
of their psychological significance, though 
slight, are undoubtedly stimulating and 
interesting; but you cannot forget 
that portentous introduction nor with- 
hold your amusement at such remarks 
as ‘“‘in matriarchal societies women 
have perhaps more power, but the 
Kiwai of the Fly River in New Guinea 
are, I think, the only other culture 
(besides the American) which considers 
the biological fact of womanhood to be 
of emotional significance.” The book 
also contains an account of the Negro 
community in New York which is 
illuminating, but again very slight, and 
hardly of much anthropological signifi- 
cance; a rather meretricious essay on 
American millionaires; and two semi- 
fictional sketches which look as though 
they were put in for padding. Mr. 
Gorer would have done well to prepare 
his material more thoroughly. His 
ideas are often attractive but his book 
is only a skeleton of what it might have 





been. 
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| THE MELTING po; 


By Hakon Morne 
The Melting Pot (Hodge, 85 
another book about the Balkan po a) 
but the originality of the atithée’ 7 
look, his eye for unusual detail, 
comparative strangeness of Part af| 
journey make it well worth readinp 
has the knack, which all se 
writers should have but many do a 
bringing a scene to life withthe mins 
of actual description ; his eye n 
not always the most significant tet 
at least the most dramatic Ones 
is not an important book but it is inter 
ing and lively. Mr. Morne was ji 
in Corfu when he was sent to Macedep 
to report Venizelos’ last revolution 
job done, he stayed for a while on Mo 
Athos, and then, with his wife, wa 
through the wilder parts of Now 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Albani 
was an adventurous and hard jour 
but they were rewarded with those chins 
encounters, those intimate glimpses ; 
the lives of a remote and little-visij 
people, which are the privilege of 

traveller who takes a chance. 
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For 
BIG GAME IN ANTARCTiciprice | 
By Erich Dautert ong 





The big game of Herr Dauterifiho more 
book (Arrowsmith, 12s. 6d.) are whdelms the S 
and sea-elephants. The author went yr. Delis 
the Antarctic island of South GeormfiGovern 
to collect fauna for a South America can t 
museum, and to study the habits (Meated it 
the seal. He stayed at one of the tinlick of 
whaling-stations for the fishing seasfihiches 
and his book gives a most vivid pictelMton’s P' 
of the incredibly hard iife of thogllihe pul 
engaged in the whaling and _ sealiyfiermon: 
industry, as well as an interesting bufif ‘“T 
too brief account of the habits of tiaw” i 
fauna of the island. His best chaptenti&tates | 
are those in which he describes thief the 
hunting of the sperm-whale. Modenfiirifting 
methods and weapons—the  explosiefifyndar 
harpoon and _ harpoon-gun—have, 
course, greatly lessened the risks ai 
hardships of whaling, but it mi 
still be one of the toughest of all ocw 
pations. Fortunately the author seem « 
to have been as tough as his host 
and to have entered fully into the lk 
and work of the island, for which reade 
will be grateful. 
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THE FACE OF THE EARTH irk 
By J. H. Curle Wilsor 


In less than two hundred and fife" 
pages Mr. Curle scurries about thi 
globe in rather aimless fashion, 0 thi ; 
The Face of the Earth (Methuen, & 
leaves one too dizzy to remember wit, 
it was all about. The author is a ma 
of Strong Views on most things. hi 
expresses them in short, terse sentenct 
as if he were afraid of being interrupt! 
And well he might be. Few reads 
may be prepared to contradict hima 
such a statement as “I think, though apply 
a lot of water is running to waste 1j@ton, 
Afghanistan.” But even an Italaj@tind 
might not accept “‘ It was the duty ecultic 
the League, for example, to have called refor 
the world’s attention to Italy’s nei lonia 
and desires.” Sometimes he_ hits ithe i 
nail on the head, but it is seldom a Vey pers 
original nail, and his air of telling ton t 
reader everything about everything juni 
so irritating that one finds great pleasuty view 
in seeing him sometimes come down @™ p 
his thumb. vari 
Ney 
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py TOPHET FLARE 

By Louis Magrath King 


able British Consul 





POT 




























Die vhen an imperturbable 

se, 85, 64 ment inscrutable ge sw _— 
AN Couns mmmis sort of story 1s -* oo Pn 
author’; ion of By Tophet are ; ethu - 
etal fe 6d.) takes place on the rontier ¢ 

F part f pina and Tibet. — Brundish, for whom 
read Of + mysterious Orient holds more intex- 
L travel.hojmmt than terror, becomes involved - the 
ny do ny. irs of the local war-lord anc his 
the minis emies—more SO. than —— — 
eye "SE the function of a Consul. nyway, 


King seems to know what he is 
iting about ; the characters talk and 
eas if they knew they were in a 


CANE dey 
Ones, 


a é Q 
It ts ji \Y Ph 

e et “ and the events are exciting—that 
9 Mace 7 if dexterously animated puppets can 
ution TM exciting. In the well-worn opening 


ne—a London club, with elderly 
embers of the consular service utter- 
warnings to enthusiastic 


le on Moy 
wife, Walka 


of bg veiled ; 
Pah bnjors—we cease to believe even in the 
td jounammames of his characters. We know the 
hose ¢ " fo’s jaws are made of wood as soon as 


glimpse; ggge hear his name is Brundish. 


ittle-visiy 
ese o iE OCTOBER MAGAZINES 


uz Fortnightly gives first place to an 
RCTicyfricle by Mr. Thomas Johnston on 
Scottish Home Rule”; he will dis- 

tt Bppoint the Nationalists by asking for 
Dauterfi}o more than an extension of the powers 
are whasimf the Scottish Grand Committee. Dr. 
OF went Wt. Delisle Burns asks: ‘‘ Can Labour 
h Georgifffovern 2”? and seems doubtful whether 
erica can because of “‘a snobbery deeply 
habits (fMeated in all circles in this country and a 
f the tiMack of self-confidence.”’ The Dean of 


1g season MChichester writes very frankly on ‘ Par- 
id pictuslMon’s Plight,” and laments the decay of 
Of thofithe pulpit, partly for lack of written 
d sealinfitermons. Mr. W. Friedmann’s statement 
‘sting bilif “The Challenge to International 
ts of thaw ” is painfully clear and true ; ‘‘ some 


; chaptenBtates will no longer keep to any rules 
ribes thf the game,” and “the nations are 
OdenMtrifting apart in their conceptions on 


Me losinfiffundamental values.” 

ave, “ : 
‘ara The Nineteenth Century opens with 
it cad {r. Douglas Jerrold contending in an 
all Re rtile on “‘ Shanghai and the Geneva 
or seenmeyste™ ” that the League has made for 


wars because it did not provide for the 

hanges that are inevitable. Mr. E. M. 

ull, discussing ‘‘ The Future of the 

onflict between China and Japan,” 
oresees a military victory that must cost 

Japan dear now that a Chinese national 
spirit has been aroused. Sir Arnold 
Wilson, describing a recent visit to 
Nationalist Spain, takes a most favour- 
able view of General Franco’s position 
and maintains that he will not be 

ontrolled by the ‘‘ Berlin-Rome axis.” 

Mr. Donald Cowie’s impressions of 
“England after Exile °—in New Zealand 
sae amusing and reassuring; he is 
glad, he says, to be home. 

Lord Meston in the Contemporary has 
a valuable article on ‘“‘ India: Looking 
Forward.” If the Congress party will 
apply itself to the tasks of administra- 
tion, Lord Meston thinks that it will 
find plenty to do, though financial diffi- 
culties must delay many proposed 
reforms. Professor Alison Peers’s “ Cata- 
lonian Chronicle” is a grim record of 
the incessant faction-fighting that ham- 
pers the Spanish Government in carrying 
on the war against General Franco. An 
unnamed “Observer” gives a gloomy 
wew of ““ Germany as She Is.” 

Blackwoods maintains its customary 
Variety and interest, notably in Mr. 
Nevil Shute’s exciting account of an 
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** Air Circus,” Mr. Martin Hare’s 
journey “‘ On a Raft” (of logs) for the 
Baltic Sea, and Mr. Hackforth-Jones’s 
story of an unlucky submarine voyage in 
the China Sea. 


In the Cornhill the notable war letters 
exchanged between General Lewin and 
his wife, Lord Roberts’s daughter, in the 
autumn of 1914 are concluded. They 
are brief but recall very clearly that most 
critical period. 

Great Thoughts, which appears in a 
new form and includes travel notes and 
literary articles as well as fiction, with | 
illustrations, has an attractive paper by 
Miss Lilian Baylis on her wonderful 
work at the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells. 


Chambers’s fournal, among much fiction 
and miscellaneous articles on heather, the 
first-class carriage, film editing and other 
topics, has an informative paper by Mr. 
Eric Hardy on “‘ A City and its Birds.” 
The city is Liverpool and it is estimated 
to have 609,000 birds, not more than a 
sixth of which are sparrows. 


The Practitioner has a bulky special 
number, in which various medical and 
surgical experts discuss the year’s pro- 
gress in the treatment of disease. In a 
general introduction Dr. Robert Hutchin- 
son doubts whether “‘ the art of medi- 
cine, that is to say the application of 
existing knowledge in the management 
of the individual patient, stands as high 
today as it did a generation or two ago.” 


World Review, mainly consisting of 
excerpts from foreign comments on 
international affairs, prints an_ article 
by Madame Tabouis on French foreign 
policy. France, she says, is still fol- 
lowing England but may soon adopt a 
more active policy, based on the Russian 
alliance. 

The most interesting features in 
Ireland To-Day, the only monthly 
magazine of consequence produced in 
Ireland, are a substantial article by Prof. 
James Hogan on ‘Ireland and the 
British Commonwealth, 1931-1937,” and 
Mr. Peadar O’Donnell’s description of 
the conditions in which the annual 
migrants from the West to the Scottish 
potato fields have to live. 


The Hibbert Journal opens with an 
impressive article by the Archbishop 
of York on ‘‘ The Divine Source of 
Liberty.” Don Luigi Sturzo describes 
our present troubles as ‘“‘ The Nemesis 
of Political Immorality,’’ which is not, 
he thinks, wholly confined to the dictator- 
led nations. Dr.H. Watkin-Jones shows 
how Methodist thought has broadened 
in the past generation. 





Philosophy, the vigorous quarterly of 
the British Institute of Philosophy, 
has a thoughtful article by Professor J. H. 
Muirhead, who asks ‘‘ Where is Philc- 
sophy Going ?” and answers that it is 
in danger of ‘ merely 


becoming ‘‘a 
logical dicip‘ine,” instead of a help. | 
Professor T. M. Knox, on “ Action,’ | 
and Mr. H. Wallis Chapman, on 
‘* Colour,” open interesting vistas. 
Apollo seems to be approaching the 
Connoisseur more and more closely, and 
its October number is almost entirely 
devoted to the minor arts and to objects | 
of curiosity. The Antique Dealers’ 
Fair occupies about half the space. 
The rest is devoted to an article on 
Thomas Patch, a full account, with 
plates, of the Van Gogh exhibition in 
Paris, and various shorter notes, mainly | 
concerned with collecting. As always, | 
the advertisements are almost as inter- | 
esting as the text, 
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‘TRAVEL BOOKS 


| that thrill and fascinate 








Vind &F excHIng 


ADVENTURES 


OF A 


TREPANG 
FISHER 


GEORGE H. SUNTER 


Hunting the trepang, or 
cucumber, is certainly an exciting 
occupation according to Mr 
Sunter. There are vivid descrip- 
tions of strange peoples and 
stories of exciting adventures 
with sharks and crocodiles. It will 
be hailed as a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of Australia. 
15 photographs and map, 12/6, 


sea- 





They discovered a race 


of Stone-Age Savages ! 


The LAND that 
TIME 


FORGOT 


MICHAEL LEAHY & 
MAURICE. CRAIN 
“Clear, vigorous and honest. 
Engrossing, not only for its record 
of perils coolly borne, but for 
many fascinating glimpses of 
Savages as strange as Wells’ 
Martians and as familiar as our 
Cockneys.”-—Sunday Times. 24 
photographs and map. 12/6. - 





Hundreds of thrills 


STRANGE 
TO 


RELATE 


THORBURN 
MUIRHEAD 


“A story of modern adventuring 
by one who has a genius for 
fetching up in some odd corner 
of the world where something 
exciting is happening. A vivid and 
entertaining book.”—Daily Mail. 
38 photographs, 12/6, 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


Stock markets keep trying to-throw off their fit of the ‘blues 
but only with limited success. The trouble is that the patient 
has not merely been knocked down rather heavily by a clean 
‘but unexpected blow; he is also suffering from an attack of 
nerves in the course of which he is prone to magnify even the 
smallest doubts and fears. While equity share and commodity 
markets in London and New York continue to swing about 
violently from day to day it is too early to state with confidence 
that any general recovery trend has been resumed. The 
United Steel, Austin Motors and Murex figures are all excellent 
in their way, but in its present mood the market just shrugs 
its shoulders and quotes prices a shilling lower. 


How long will the slithering go on? I think the answer 
now lies in the United States, not so much because London 
investors and speculators have large holdings on Wall Street— 
they have fortunately been greatly reduced—as on account of 
America’s huge predominance as a consumer in the main 
commodity markets. So long as the City feels that America’s 
business recovery is in doubt, there cannot be any real enthu- 
siasm, except on a very short view, for copper, tin, rubber, 
oil, or indeed for any share or commodity bound up with a real 
growth of world trade. And, on a long view, which are not ? 
I wish America had fewer business statistics and that the inter- 
pretation of those which are published was less open to doubt. 
But we should know within six weeks at least whether the present 
recession is merely a pause in recovery or a real break. I think 
it is much more than an even chance that the recovery move- 


ment is still under way. 
* * * * 


MALAYALAM RUBBER 


It is discomfiting to rubber-share speculators but inevitable 
in present conditions that market dealers are following the 
course of prices in Mincing Lane rather than the profits revealed 
in the reports of plantation companies as their guide to share 
valuations. For the moment Mincing Lane is under the shadow 
which envelops all commodity markets, but there would be a quick 
rally whenever America showed a definite sign of having turned 
the corner. As things are, rubber companies are able to earn 
excellent profits and—the point which really matters to investors 
—share prices are down to a level at which the earnings and 
dividend yields are very generous. 

The £1 shares of Malayalam Plantations are surely the pick 
of the market at today’s price of 32s. On the Io per cent. 
dividend just declared for the year ended March 31st, 1937, 
the yield is over 6 per cent. and the indications are that the 
dividend for the current year, ending next March, should be 
at least 12} per cent. In the rubber section of the business the 
more liberal quotas will permit an increase in output and excel- 
lent forward sales ensure a higher revenue. In the tea section 
the basic assessment has been raised from 12,700,000 Ib. to 
12,807,925 lb., and the London sales to date have recorded an 
increase of roughly 2d. per lb. Here is a company possessing 
properties which are among the best cultivated and the most 
up to date as regards planting policy, and with strong finances. 
At the moment, the shares are depressed by general fears about 
the trade outlook. For those who are prepared to take a long 
view the current price provides a good buying opportunity. 

x x * x 
RAILWAY NET REVENUE ESTIMATES 

‘The injunction to speculators to buy home railway ordinary 
stocks on the strength of the coming rise in the published 
weekly traffics seems to me to be unworthy even of Throgmorton 
Street. Now that the § per cent. increase in charges is in force 
the weekly gross receipts will, of course, expand, and so will 
the increases over the corresponding weeks of last year, but, as 
everybody knows, the higher charges have been sought and 
granted as an offset to steadily rising expenditure. Although 
the costs side of the equation is not mirrored week by week in 
any published total, it is there and must surely be kept in mind 
by all reasonable folk. 

Just how steeply costs have risen we shall not know until 
after the end of the year, but I think one may safely budget on 
a moderate rise in the net revenues of all the four trunk systems 
this year. As a rough guess I should give London, Midland & 
Scottish and London & North-Eastern a gain of £1,000,000 
each, Great Western a rise of £800,000, and Southern a rise 






UV 





of £400,000. In doing so, I have assumed that the 
upward trend of traffics is maintained between now . 
end of the year and that costs, except in the case Of the 
have increased rather more sharply in the second half 
year than in the first. I have adjusted the L.Mg 
because I suspect that the expenditure figure for the fy 
of the year published in July may have conveyed rath 
gloomy an impression of the position. 
* * * * 


ATTRACTIVE PREFERENCE STOCKS 


What do these estimates imply in relation to the comp 
preference and ordinary stocks ? London, Midland & ¢, 
would earn 2} per cent. on its ordinary stock, LNB R 
show 2 per cent. on its second preference; Great ja 
5 per cent. on its ordinary and Southern 1} per cent 
Deferred. From a speculative standpoint all these issueg 
have scope for a modest rise, but I reaffirm my view 
comparison with marketable ordinary shares in sound; 
trial companies home railway ordinary stocks are fully yw 
The stocks which are attractive, not as speculations } 
investments, are the preference issues which offer egg 
yields in relation to the cover available. Here is a fist 
offers plenty of choice to the investor :— 
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Margin of © . 

Current Cover this Yj 

Price. Year, 0 

Great Western 5 p.c. Pref. 117}? 2,087,000 ‘ } 

Southern § p.c. Pref. .. 114i —_ 1,936,000 4 ; 
L.M.S. 4 p.c. First Pref. : 844 3,795,000 44 ; 
L.M.S. 4 p.c. 1923 Pref. a se 96 2,190,000 5 § Smite 

L:NCE.R. 4 p.c. Pirst Pref... ae 1,330,000 5 1p 
The average yield on an investment spread evenly over thy ary 

$0 


five issues would be £4 17s. per cent. The cover is st 

enough and the outlook is good enough to justify purchy 

in the railway preference group on this basis. 
* x * * 
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Venturers’ Corner 


One cannot help being impressed by Argentina’s recovg 
Internal trade, to judge from banking, production and emp 
ment figures, is not merely improving but expanding quid 
and the growth of exports is reflected in a steady strengthen 
of the peso in the exchange market. A little time ago I outlin 
the merits of Harrods (Buenos Ayres) ordinaries as a lock 
speculation at 9s. 9d.; they are now 11s. 3d. and should 
held. In rather a different category, in that its prospe 
depend on the course of negotiations now in progress, bit 
reasonable risk at today’s price is the first debenture stock 
Anglo-Argentine Tramways at £44. 

There is just over £3,000,000 of this stock outstanding, 
as it is the first charge on the undertaking, a valuation of 
per £100 is equivalent to placing a value of £1,320,000 ont 
whole company. Behind the first debentures are £7,200 
of further debentures plus £8,900,000 in preference and onda 
ary capital. No interest is at present being earned or pa 
and next year the company will be taken into the new Bo 
which is now being formed, on the lines of the London T. 
port Board, to co-ordinate passenger transport in Buenos Ayre 
The question is: How much of the new Board stock willl 
allocated to Anglo-Argentine Tramways in exchange fori 
assets ?. The total nominal amount of the loan and share capi 
of the company is over £19,000,000. Even allowing fort 
great change brought about by ’bus competition, I should 
surprised if the Board stock allotted is worth less tt 
£4,000,000. Not all of that amount would be available for t 
first debenture holders, since the junior debenture holders a 
shareholders will have to be given something to obtain the 
consent to a scheme, but if only £2,000,000 were taken by tH 
first debenture holders, their stock would be worth over ff 
against the current price of £44. As a speculation on th 
possibilities of the co-ordination scheme the stock is decidedl 
interesting. Cust0s. 
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[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particule 
shares will be answered periodically in print or by letter. Come 
spondents who do not desire their names to appear should appa 
imtials er a pseudonym to their questtons.| 
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UNDER THE PATRONAGE 
OF H.M. QUEEN MARY 


Visit 
the Fourth 
ANTIQUE 
DEALERS’ 
FAIR 


DAILY 
(Excepting Sundays) 
10.30 a.m.—8 p.m. 

until 
Friday, Oct. 15th. 
ADMISSION 


2/- 


(including Tax) 


Of which half will be 
given to the West- 
minster Hospital 
Building Fund and 
the British Antique 




















AND EXHIBITION 


In the Great 


A unique opportunity of 


one roof. 


Dealers’ Association. 


Hall of 


GROSVENOR 
HOUSE 


(Entrance in Upper Gro 


svenor Street) 


viewing what is 


perhaps the finest collection of authentic 
antiques ever gathered together for sale under 










































“Every possible means,’ demands sufficient funds 
to provide the most up-to-date methods of treat- 
ment and to enable research work to be carried 
on unceasingly. 

Then, and only then, can we of The Royal Cancer 
Hospital (Free) hope to fight a winning battle 
against cancer, which takes toll of 60,000 lives 
every year . . . this scourge which may at any 
moment strike at you or yours. £150,000 is 
urgently needed. Will you please help by sending 
a donation to The Treasurer? 


Che Royal — 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE 
FULHAM ROAD - - = LONDON, S.W.3 










NOTABLE NUMBERS 


73 HIGH STREET, PORTSMOUTH —G © Meredith, famous 
poet and novelist was born here on February !2th, 1828. 
His first poem was fr oe B= 4th, 1849. Some of his 
best known novels are the Ordeal of Richard Feverel, the 
Adventures of Harry Richmond and Diana of The Crossways. 
Quality still counts to-day—and with smoking, the 
critical modern will do well to note another famous 
number, Player's No. 3. It denotes a cigarette—meliow, 

full of flavour, famous for its super excellent quality. 
ensures Player's 


PLAYER'S 


always ia F NUMBER 


good 
condition. EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 
L 20 FOR 1/4 50 FoR 3/3 50 TINS (plain only) 7 














PLAIN OR 
CORK TIPS 
Special 
Moisture- 
proof wrapping 
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Motoring 


THAT is an easy word to-.use, comfortable, a word which 
might imply much or little. When you say you have a 
comfortable car you may mean either that it is well sprung 
or that its bodywork is above the average or that it is easy to 
drive, but you generally mean that it is easy to sit in, particu- 
larly in these days when most cars are well sprung and few 
have really roomy bodies. 


To my mind, after a good many years’ experience of 
various sorts of cars and their habits, and having a rather 
fortunate familiarity with some very old models with which 
the new types may usefully be compared, that simple word 
comfort has several meanings or, if you prefer it, is a real 
portmanteau word. I do not regard any car today as com- 
fortable in the essentials unless it meets every modern 
condition of driving. While we used to think a car com- 
fortable that had one or two obvious qualities of ease either 
of accommodation or control, today such a car would not 
only be regarded as the reverse of comfortable but probably 
rather dangerous too. Comfort in 1937 means, before anything 
else, that the driver’s attention can never, by ever so slight a 
trifle, be diverted from the work in hand. He must sit in 
exactly the right position for keeping proper control of the 
car without knowing that he is doing so. 


The controls must all be so adjusted that no conscious 
effort is needed to put and keep the car where it is wanted. 
Steering, brakes, road-balance, road-holding on bends, 
ready acceleration, all the chief mechanical needs must~ be 
properly met, while the seat must, in addition to being 
at the right height and slope, be scientifically upholstered 
(I still think nothing is better than properly controlled air 
for this) to prevent fatigue and restlessness, and the driving 
vision must bé the best possible. 


All this sounds rather ambitious, but if you take notice the 
next time you are out on a crowded road full of cars being 
driven rather too fast, you will see how important a single 
failure in this general comfort can be. Anything, from a 
too-thick front screen pillar to harsh springing, is enough 
to impair the perfect command you should have over the 
car and the situation. Comfort in this year of grace means 
a great deal more than a well-upholstered seat or soft 
springing. 

Lately I was sent two cars for trial which appealed strongly 
to me on this special ground. They were the 16.95 six- 
cylinder Alvis and the 33.7 eight-cylinder Oldsmobile. 
Quite different in nearly every other respect, these two cars, 
a continent and an ocean apart in ideals, have that one main 
point in common. When you drive them they give you 
much the same feeling of pleasant security, of ease of mind 
as well as of body. Their behaviour is utterly different, 
they were presumably designed for utterly different kinds of 
driving, each characteristic of its country of origin, but 
both are cars in which you feel immediately at home, almost, 
at the end of half an hour at the wheel, as if you had owned 
them for a year. They have modern comfort. 


The Alvis is the latest production of the firm (except the 
new 12/70 Four, not yet truly “ out ”’), and is a good example 
of the sort of solid workmanship this factory has always 
turned out. Its six-cylinder engine is not a very big one for 
today, having a bore and stroke of 67.5 by 110, and a cubic 
capacity of 2,362 c.c., but.it shows that enviable quality you 
find in all first-class English cars of concealing a good deal 
of power and drive under an unassuming outward behaviour. 
For instance, with the 30 cwt. saloon body I drove, it will do 
a good deal better than 70 miles an hour on top and 50 on 
third. It is not of the type that is meant to show brilliant 
results on steep hills, but none the less it seemed to me to 
be the kind of car you could cheerfully load up with lots of 


COMFORTABLE MOTORING 








luggage and drive about the Alps without a care t 
mon-sensible car, in fact. a 






It is geared neither high nor low, top being 5.2, o ie 
second 10 and first 15.5 to one. These ratios ensure : 
of reserve power and make it easy to keep up a Very respey 
average speed over give-and-take roads. The engine 
very quietly and the rubber anchorage damps out all oj 
vibration. The suspension, which is independent inf 
is excellent, shockless and steady at all speeds ; the sigs 
is firm, the road-holding really very good. It ig a cr 
like driving fast (another way of saying its comfort is mo, 
The gear-change, like that of the 25 Alvis I desert 
March last, is as good as any you are likely to fing in} 
modern car, light, easy and swift. The four-windoy y 
is a comfortable carriage, with a back seat said to accomm 
three adults. You can get in and out more easily thy 
usual. There is a good luggage-locker and the finish js of 
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best. It costs £545. 

The new Oldsmobile is one of the most successful Amps Lat 
cars I have ever driven. It has in a marked degree that.j™m 
comfort I have tried to define, it is very fast and eXCeptions che 


quiet. The eight-cylinder enginer has a capacity of 3} lind. sat 
with the fairly short stroke of 104.8 to the bore of 873, aM on 
is a plain, side-valved job with nothing unusual aboy MM 11 
except its almost inaudible valve-gear. The gear-bx MM pe 
synchromeshed and the change is very easy and noises 
The suspension (independent in front) is really nearly fu 
less. I do not remember sitting in or driving any car 
rode so remarkably shocklessly behind as well as in fiy 
The trite and generally inaccurate description “ floats overs 
road” can nearly be correctly applied to the motion of hygplADE | 
car. You travel on an even keel at all speeds from nothip 
to something like eighty miles an hour, without any m 
disagreeable reaction from rough surface than a very s 
and gentle up-and-down movement, a sort of very fi 
C-spring effect. I call it most successful. The system sea 
to have nothing out_of the common in its design. Dou 
action shock-absorbers are used, and the steadiness of i 
riding may perhaps be increased by the _ inclusion | 
stabilisers, fore and aft, but these are fairly common today, 
This sort of soft springing is not infrequently accompans 
by sloppy steering, but the new Oldsmobile showed itd 
rock-steady. The steering is geared low, but there is aii) 
of caster action and the control is very light. There wang) I 
sign of rolling on corners and the road-holding at all spi} 
was excellent. The acceleration of that large engine is reli} 
brilliant, and as there is no perceptible noise but the rushdjij) 
the wind, and the car rides as I have described, the speed sf} Lo 
very deceptive. You have to watch the indicator. TMM) 
foot-brake was good but the side-brake, as is so often the cxfj|_— 
in cars of all nationalities today, was of little use as a brat 
I liked the large, comfortable body for several features, tu 
specially for the absence of drumming or any body now, 
and for its admirable ventilation. An unusual features 
the apparent lowness of the roof. “Actually there is all tt 
generous headroom inside that you get in all the better-ces 
American bodies, but from the outside the car has a decided 
slim appearance. In obedience to the short-sighted hat 
of changing a car’s “face” as often as possible, a m 
radiator-guard has been adopted. It carries a large pile d 
luggage behind, is very well finished (its dashboard instrumet 
aré quite out of the ordinary), and I regard it as rema 
value at £470. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 
[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motom 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price pay 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars] 
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Large, long- lasting tubes 
cost 1s. 6d. at any 
chemist, or a 7-day free 
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lusion AND WEST INDIES | 

‘ today In the Sunshine Ship | 

‘Ompanie 

red nt «= “REINA DEL PACIFICO” 

e is aly i (17,707 tons) 

re was aim) ~=© Liverpool 12th Jan. Plymouth 13th Jan. 

Il spo 75 days 17 countries 20,000 miles | 

a | 'THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CG@., 

an LIVERPOOL, 3. | 
= London Agents: Royal Mail Lines, Ltd., Cockspur Street, | 

* Th S.W.1, and Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, or local agents. 
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Or any Passenger Agency, 




























* You Sinclair people pro- 
duce a most unusual Tobacco 
I have been a constant 
smoker of Barneys Punch- 
bowle for over eight years 
and in this period can claim 
to have converted a number 
of fellow New Zealanders 
to this remarkable Tobacco 
. I usually smoke 4 ozs. 
a week ... your Tobacco 
is so very good.” 























OU SINCLAIR PEOPLE 
PRODUCE A MOST 
UNUSUAL TOBACCO.” 


So writes a Barneys smoker in New Zealand . . . we can only 
respond by saying that Barneys seems to have built up a most 
unusual following throughout the Werld. 


We have never overstated the case for Barneys—on the contrary 
we always advise the man who has found the tobacco which 
suits him to be thankful—and stick to it. But... if you are 
still seeking that deep, satisfying joy which really good 
tobacco can bestow .. . try Barneys—for a week. Then you 
may find yourself a “ Barneyite ”—one of that cheery brother- 
hood of sportsmen who have spread the name and fame of 
Barneys throughout the World. 


3 Strengths: — Barneys (medium), Punchbowle ({ fu/)), 
Parsons Pleasure (mi/d). In“ EVERFRESH ” Tins : 1/2d. 0z. 


| Barneys 


FOR QUICK, EASY PIPE-FILLING, TRY JOHN 
SINCLAIR’S “ READY-FILLS ”—{in handy Cases of 12) 


BARNEYS IDEAL OLD CASTLE NAVY CUT I{- 
(3 strengths) 1/2 BARNEYS Empire - + 10}d. 

CUT GOLDEN BAR - + Ij- also RUBICON MIXTURE 

JOLLY BOAT NAVY CUT 1- in cases of 8 for 6d. 





(236) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. @® 
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Reduced Return Fares 
to Capetown. 


£89:2 First CLASS 
£63:9 SECOND CLASS 
£37:15 rouRISTCLASS 


Fares to other S. African 


ports on application. 
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TOURS ROUND 


AFRICA 


+NOV. 25 & DEC. 17, 1937 
£105 First CLASS 
£55 tourist CLass 

* Tariff 
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West End Agency: 
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lustrated folders 
to: — UNION - CASTLE 
LINE; Head Office : 3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3. 
125 Pall Mall, S.W.1, or Agents. 


fares for the Com- 
pany’s regular Mail and 
Intermediate Services to 
South and East Africa may 
be obtained if the dates of 
these Tours do not suit. 
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TRAVEL NOTES 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


To the majority of people in this. country 
Southern Rhodesia means little more 
than the name of a British colony somewhere 
in Africa. Actually, the colony is three 
times the size of England and has a popula- 
tion of 53,000 Europeans, a million natives, 
and a small number of Asiatics.. For the 
most part the country is of an undulating 
nature dotted with high hills, but along its 
eastern borders are mountain ranges 
6,000 to 8,000 feet in height. The country 
as a whole is well wooded and grass is 
abundant, and there are, in most parts, 
plenty of streams and springs. The larger 
towns have main drainage, asphalted streets, 
electric light, cinemas, theatres, polo clubs 
and other conveniences which the modern 
Englishman expects, and it is said that in 
this colony there are more motor-cars 
per head of the white population than 
anywhere else in the world. Native domestic 
servants are both cheap and _ plentiful, 
and every town has its golf, tennis, cricket, 
and football clubs, the subscriptions to 
which are usually lower than in England. 
In the larger towns houses of the bungalow 
type let from £10 to £20 a month and 
cost from {£1,000 to £1,200 to build. 
Hotel charges vary between I0s. to I7s. 
a day, while private hotels and boarding 
houses charge from £8 to £12 a month. 

The climate is temperate to sub-tropical 
according to altitude. Between 2,000 
and 3,000 feet the average temperature is 
about 73° F., while between 4,000 and 5,000 
feet it is nearer to 65° F. Winter, in Southern 
Rhodesia, is the dry season between May 
and August, while summer is from October 
to March; this is the “rainy season.” 
Nevertheless, there are few sunless days 
even at this time, and out-of-door sports 
may be enjoyed in every month of the year. 

Salisbury, the capital, stands on an 
altitude of nearly 5,000 feet. It is the cathe- 
dral city of the colony and one of the 
most delightful towns in Africa. The shops 
and streets are good and there is a fine 
public park. Bulawayo, an important 
railway and mining centre, is the largest 
town in the colony, with wide streets 
and the finest swimming pool in Africa. 
Other towns worth visiting are Umtali, 
which lies amid very beautiful mountain 
scenery ; Gwelo, half way between Salisbury 
and Bulawayo, is a centre for ranching 
country and a favourite spot for hunting, 
fishing, and outdoor sports; Gatooma, 
a mining centre between Salisbury and 
Gwelo ; and Fort Victoria, a good jumping- 
off place to the Great Zimbabwe Ruins, 
which are situated about 17 miles from the 
town. 

The railways throughout the colony 
run passenger trains with every convenience, 
and even. modern luxury, while no extra 
charges are made for sleeping berths. The 
mail aeroplanes of Imperial Airways call 
twice weckly, each way, at Salisbury and 
Bulawayo on their journeys between 
Croydon and the Cape. 

The natural wonders of Southern Rko- 
desia are many, of which the famous 
Victoria Falls is the most impressive, the 
Falls being twice as wide <s Niagara and 
more than twice as high; there are the 
beautiful mountains of the Eastern District, 

(Continued on page 613) 








WINTER SPORTS PARTIES at 
SAAS-FEE 


(6000 (t.) December 29 to January 12 a¢id January 11-25, 
for adults, boys and girls. In the midst of magnificent 
scenery; certain of Winter Sports conditions ; 
brilliant sunshine ; the largest hotel entirely reserved 
for our Party. Dr. and Mrs. Fothergill will be with 
the party. Chaplain: Revd. E. L. Barham. 

Tour to Naples, Pompeii, Athens, 
Constantinople, Haifa, Petra and Egypt. 
February 11 to March 29 approx. Intensely interest- 
ing itinerary and the Party will be conducted by 

Dr. C. F. Fothergill. 


. WRITE. FOR PROSPECTUS : 


CAMPS AND TOURS UNION, 
“126 Baker St., London, W.1. Weikeck 7035. 
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Less than a hundred years ivi r 
the great missionary explorer, dseant we 
Victoria Falls, extraordinary accounts of ty delig 
he had heard from the natives, It fn prough 
weeks of arduous travel to reach this 19 this fa 
where the mile-wide Zambezi hurls itself only de 


a 400-foot drop—yet Livingstone th 
stupendous spectacle more than rewarded walet I 
for the hardships he had endured, shows 


To-day you may see “ The Falls” in the 
as he saw them—entirely unspoiled! Veta! Dean 
where he camped is one of the finest hotel journe’ 
Africa—you go there by luxury train, oF ty laces 
over good roads! Southern Rhodesia P I 
the traveller to-day a wealth of interes pleasu 
and romantic experiences—yet they can be expens 
enjoyed in comfort and safety. You can 
wild game roaming the veld—explore i We 


















mysterious Zimbabwe ruins—in fact you q = 
enjoy in Souther cha 

Rhodesia all th at 

excitement a De 

romance that th 4 

real, untamed of 


Africa has to of 
—tempered with 
the amenities q 
civilisation, 

Do you realg 
that this Country 
which, forty year 
ago, took month 
to reach, is noy 
within 5 days ¢ 
London by air~ 
two days ton 
Capetown by train, after a restful fortnight 
sea—or 12 hours from Beira, an East Cox, 
port reached via the sunny Mediterranean’ 


“Travel in Southern Rhodesia” js ; 
booklet describing in detail an actual-holidy 
tour—write now for a complimentary copy t 
the High Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia, 
Room 18, Rhodesia House, Strand, W.C2 , 
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+2. India, Australia, New 
oath Mexico, Florida and 
the enchanting Isles of the 
southern seas are some of the 
delightful parts of the world 
hrought to your fireside in 
this fascinating book. Not 
only does it make the mouth 
water With anticipation but 
shows how, by placing yourself 
in the experienced hands of 
Dean & Dawson, you can 
journey to any or all of these 
places with the maximum of 
pleasure and the minimum 
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Months é 

is tw 81 Piccadilly, London, W. 1, 


days or any branch. 


1,000 


4A MILES up tre 
[AMAZON 


Delightful 7 weeks’ tours 

in an ccean liner witheut 
change of ship. 

Pam diverpool to PORTUGAL—MADEIRA— 


Tours fares, i 


4 including all the 
organised excursions, £75, £80, and £85. 


$8. HILARY, Oct. 12, Dec. 10, Feb. 8 


and alternate months thereafter. 
also s,s. ANSELM, Jan. 14 and Mar, 15. 
Single and two-bedded rooms—no inside rooms. For full 
particulars and illustrated booklet apply to Dept. No, 4. 


Booth Line 


Cunard Building, Liverpool 3, or 








1/3 Robert Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2, 
iS and the usual. Agents. 
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(Continued from page 612) 


now made available by good-roads and 
bridges; South of Bulawayo, on the 
western side of the colony, lie the Matopo 
Hills where Cecil Rhodes lies buried. 
The Zimbabwe ruins have still to be 
explained, for nobody seems to know any- 
thing of their origin. There are many other 
beautiful and interesting places which the 
visitor will find for himself, but enough 
have been mentioned to indicate the many 
interesting places which await ‘his ex- 
ploration. 

The usual route to Southern Rhodesia 
is via Capetown and thence by train, 
a journey of from 17 to 26 days according 
to the steamship chosen. Fares range from 
£35 to £105 according to class and route 
selected. The route via the Suez Canal 
and East African Coast is longer, of course, 
and more expensive, but it is very interesting. 
The air route from Croydon to Salisbury 
takes eight days and costs £115, or £207 
return. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the office of the High Commissioner, 
Rhodesia House, London, W.C.2. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., 
Ltd., of 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3, 
offer two tours round Africa in November 
and December. The first leaves London 
on November 25th, going by way of Mediter- 
ranean ports and the Suez Canal, returning 
by the West Coast Route. The second leaves 
London on December 17th proceeding via 
the West Coast to Capetown, calling at 
Las Palmas, Ascension, and St. Helena, 
returning to England by way of the East 
Coast, the Suez Canal, and the Mediter- 
ranean. Fares are as follows: First class 
£105, or Tourist Class £55. 


SKI-ING IN LONDON 

All who care for Winter Sports will be 
interested to learn that ski-ing can now 
be learnt in London. The classes are to be 
held at the Swedish Gymnasium, Harcourt 
Street, Marylebone, near to Marylebone 
Tube Station, where Mr. Pauli Gstrein, 
the well-known Austrian Ski-er, is to teach 
the Arlberg method. Classes are held on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, from 6 to 7 p.m. 
beginning on October 13th. The fee for the 
full course of 20 lessons is £1, single lessons 
costing 2s. Advice is given regarding the 
care of the ski, equipment and dress, 
&c., and suitable films are shown. Mr. 
Gstrein plans to take a party of his pupils to 
Switzerland this winter. Those interested 


may obtain full particulars from: Snow- 
sports, Dorland House, Regent Street, 
London, S.W.1.. Telephone: Whitehall 
5507. 

* * # * 


Two useful handbooks have just reached 
me, all of which are well illustrated. The 
first is called Winter Sunshine and is full 
of suggestions for winter holidays abroad. 
The list is a long one with holiday sug- 
gestions for India, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, 
Java, Japan, Australia, Tasmania and 
New Zealand, Africa, Madeira and the 
Canary Islands, America and the West 
Indies, winter cruises and Round-the- 
World Tours. The second is entitled 
The Nile Voyage and is full of information 
for those who contemplate a winter holiday 
in Egypt. Either can be obtained on request 
from Messrs. Thos. Cook and _ Son, 
Berkeley Street, London, W.1, or at any 
of this firm’s branches. 

















South America 


LUXURY CRUISE ‘THROUGH 
THE PANAMA CANAL . AND 
STRAITS OF MAGELLAN 


by MS. “GRIPSHOLM.” 


Sailing from Southampton, 
January 14, 1938. 


81 DAYS 


INCLUDING ONE WEEK AT NASSAU. 
ALSO SOUTHAMPTON- 
NASSAU DIRECT, 


JANUARY 14th, 1938. 


Book through your Travel Agent. 


Write for Illustrated Brochure Free on request 
to Dept. A ; 


SWEDISH-AMERIGAN LINE 


43 LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


FYFFES JAMAICA 
LINE * BERMUDA 


28 Days” (including 2 days hotel in 
Jamaica) £52 10s. 


28 Days (including 9 days hotel in 
Bermuda) £61 15s. 


Weekly Sailings to 
Jamaica from Bristol 
(Avonmouth Docks) 
FIRST CLASS ONLY, 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 


Elders & Fyffes, Limited, 31-32 Bow Street, 

W.C.2 ; City Agency, 7 Camomile Street, 

E.C.3; West End Agency, 125 Pall Mall, 
S.W.1; or the usual Agents. 

















‘!| WINTER SPORT AT ITS BEST 


holidays 


Ask for 


Inclusive, inexpensive 
by Excursion Train. 
folder 137 





AUSTRIA... £9 90 £12 46 
RD GERMANY ... £8150 £12100 
Fok FRANCE £11 90 £14 56 
REI ITALY ... ... £10166 £14120 
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through 


) : 
A few examples: ‘ 
ae 10 days 17 days 
SWITZERLAND £8 18 6 £12110 


THOS.COOK & SON LTD. 
BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1. 


70 London and Provincial Branches. 


THE BEST TRAVEL SERVICE 


Our free “WINTER SPORTS 

HANDBOOK” covers the entire 

field of Winter Sports holidays. 
328 PAGES 


of expert information, helping you 
choose the right resort and the 
right hotel at the right price. 


Send for a copy to-day. 


SINCE 184/ | 
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FINANCE 


THE HALF-YEAR’S REVENUE 


AT a moment when the National Expenditure is rising 
steeply by reason of rearmament outlays, it is encouraging 
to note that the Revenue itself is coming in well. That the 
increase in Revenue should, for the moment, be submerged 
by the rise in National Expenditure may be trying, but 
it is quite in accordance with Mr. Chamberlain’s original 
forecasts in his final Budget. Moreover, there are some 
encouraging features to note for the first half of the current 
financial year and this may be gathered from the following 
short table comparing the official Estimates of the last Budget 
with the actual results obtained for the first half of the year : 


Estimated Actual Increase 
Increase or or Decrease for 
Decrease for year. first half-year. 






























~+75184,000 
810,000 
++ 4,910,000 
—320,000 
-+- 20,000 


Income Tax 

Surtax 

Estate Duties 
Stamps... a 
Other Inland Duties ‘ 
N.D.C. 
Cis:oms 

Excise 6 “a 
Motor V. Duties.. 

P.O. Net .. 

Crown Lands 

Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous 


“F 30,913,000 
4,460,000 

+ 1,010,000 
—140,000 
—230,000 

-!- 2,000,000 
-+ 8,568,000 
. 3,650,000 
1,273,000 

+ 730,000 
No change 
—250,000 
—13,600,000 


-+ 6,757,000 
-+- 3,200,000 
236,000 
——390,000 
+- 10,000 

-+- 486,886 
—6,197,856 


-+£38,384,000 + £16,706,030, 


A Goop Start. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that of the expected 
increase of £38,000,000 for the whole year, nearly £17,000,000 
has already been gathered in, and if at first sight this should 
suggest that the final results for the year will fall short of 
the Estimates by £4,000,000, the idea would be quite unwar- 
ranted. The main key to the situation, in fact, is to be 
found in the figures of the Income Tax. As against the 


Ts All 
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AAS 


A METHOD OF INVESTMENT IN THE STOCKS AND SHARES OF 
LEADING SCOTTISH BANKS, INSURANCE COMPANIES AND INVEST- 
MENT TRUST COMPANIES, WHEREBY THE INVESTOR IS FREED 
FROM PERSONAL LIABILITY IN RESPECT OF UNCALLED CAPITAL 


SCOTTISH 
BANK INSURANCE & 
INVESTMENT TRUST 

UNITS 


TRUSTEES & BANKERS 
THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
« MANAGERS 
SCOTTISH BANK INSURANCE & TRUST SHARES LTD. 
Directors 
The Right Hon. C. A. MCCURDY, K.C., CHAIRMAN. 
Sir IAIN COLQUHOUN, Baronet of Luss, K.T., 
D.S.0., DEPUTY CHAIRMAN, Director, Scottish Life 
Assurance Company, Limited. _ 
J.H. BATTY, Esq., Director, Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Sir B.E. HALSEY BIRCHAM (formerly Halsey), G.C.V.O., 
Deputy Chairman, Equity & Law Life Assurance Soc. 
GEORGE FABER, Esq., O.B.E., M.C., Managin 
Director, Trust of Insurance Shares, Limited. - - 
ALLAN E. MESSER, Esq., Director, British Law 
Insurance Company Limited. 





Scottish B.1.1.T. Units may be bought and sold through 
any Stockbroker or Bank ; for full particulars apply 
to them or to the Managers at the address below. 


Price of Units, 5th October, 17s. 9d. 
5 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


Tel.: Edinburgh 26146-7 Teleg.: Scotbits, Edinburgh 


LONDON OFFICE: 30 CORNHILL, E.C.3 
Telephone: Mansion House $467 
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expected increase for the year of nearly £31,000 

£7,000,000 has been secured at present, but thats. 
the bulk of the Income Tax and Surtax revenues My me 
during the final quarter of the year. Not 9 ay 18 teqy 
the fourth quarter of this year the Chancellor as 
the benefit of the addition of the extra threepence ; : | 
on the Income Tax payer. ” | 


LarGE CusTomMs RECcEIPTs, 

Quite apart, however, from the fairly reasonable 
of the Income Tax revenue fulfilling the official esti 
there are other points which suggest that the f 
should end satisfactorily. A glance at the forego 
shows that some £2,000,000 was expected from the Ne 
Defence Contribution and that contribution again vil 
be ingathered until later in the year. The figures of Cy» 
and Excise revenue are most encouraging, both fen pon the 


standpoint of the Exchequer and as indicating Satisfiole ive 
trade conditions at the moment. In the case of Fy 5 a whol 
will be seen that during the first half of the year the inne - 


approximates to the gain expected for the entire yey, 
almost the same might be said of Customs where a. 
the advance for the six months is just under {794 
as compared with the expected increase for the entire » 
of £8,568,000. In the case of the Miscellaneous Rey: 
it will also be noted that so far the shrinkage is no mors 
was allowed for in the Budget. The less pleasing featys; 
the Revenue figures, so far, is the decrease under the 
of Stamps, which already considerably exceeds the expe 
shrinkage for the whole year. Needless to say, howeve{ 
explanation is to be found in the decline in Stock Exc 
activity owing to the disturbed political outlook. ; 
It is still too early to gauge at all accurately the outoom 
the Nation’s financial year, and to attempt to forecay 
prospects for the next Budget would be still more prema 
At a moment, however, when so much of the unsettled cog 
tions of other markets, including those of France andj 
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United States, is directly connected with large Budget defy ay 
there is at least cause for thankfulness that at present thea. the ft 
seems no reason to fear that we should not be able to estabii tring 


an equilibrium in our own National Balance-Sheet, notvij 
standing the heavy drain of rearmament expenditure. 
ARTHUR W. Kinny, 


tad to 

Finance 
ww budg 
week, W 
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THE INWARDNESS OF THE FRANC CRisi 


To recite the numerous causes responsible for i 
recent débécle of the franc, or even to discuss the vanw 
measures which have been adopted by the present Freni it m 
Government to deal with the crisis, would be impossible with fr the 
the space of this brief article. I want rather to suggest wh en 
seems to me to be some of the underlying causes of the prea. prot 
crisis in the franc because I believe it is only by an adequill «ic 
recognition of those causes that both social and finan 
stability will be reached in France. I must leave, therein 

to others a consideration of the innumerable technical pom 
connected with the franc crisis and refer in a few words al; 
very simply to the political aspect of the matter, for the prevail 4. 
crisis in France is quite as much concerned with domes 
politics as with the position of the franc, for the laters 
a reflection of the former. 

I find in this collapse of the franc a striking example of 
extent to which unsound government can lead to unsoul 
currency, and how each can react upon the other. It woul 
probably be true to say that the more recent fall in the it 
is directly connected with the Blum Government hag 
introduced Socialistic measures wholly inconsistent with 
present financial and economic situation of France. Th 
however, would be to state the position most imperfectly 
to suggest that but for the recent swing to the Left in Frat 
all would have been well. That, of course, is far from ® 
truth. We have to go farther back than the two years of th 
Blum Ministry to discover the causes of financial deterioratit 
in France and the consequent fall in the franc. 

BEGINNINGS OF DISTRUST. 

For some years before M. Blum’s Ministry the condi! 
of the National Finances in France has, so far as maj ® 
judged by an outside observer, been unsound and ict 
petent. Extravagance in National Expenditure, with co 

(Continued on page 615.) 
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yor + deficits in the Budgets, has been a conspicuous 
or vill ott of successive French Governments over a con- 
enioe I ° oh period of years, and a lack of authority and 





ide in imposing and collecting the taxes has been 
ce onsibl for successive Budget deficits. Not 
nah but there had been incidents before M. Blum’s 
i e] 















able prog try which had increasingly strained the confidence 
Lal estin French public in the integrity as well as in the com- 
financig 4 ence of Governments. This increasing lack of confidence 
Tegoing yilme' responsible some years ago for the beginnings of a 
the Naim + from the franc on the part of those who realised that 
gain wil a itions which I have summarised must lead to a flight 
S Of Chall the franc. During these earlier years of disquiet 





th fron GaP ccive Governments, knowing that the French people 
-z whole were wedded to an adherence to gold, declared 
‘sir determination to maintain the franc ; yet all the while 
te French public have realised that the policy pursued 








© eat, a ade the maintenance of the franc an impossibility—hence 
7 ‘tail. disquiet and flight from the French currency. 
7,000, 
entire jy AN IMPOSSIBLE PROGRAMME. 
wp When the Blum Ministry was established, the franc 
Ore U) 


sfered afresh from the mere apprehension of what might 
<yit from a Socialist Government, but when M. Blum 
snounced his programme of shorter hours of labour and 
wher items wholly inconsistent with the situation, appre- 
yasion passed into actual fright and it was plain to 
te whole world that the carrying-out of the Blum pro- 
mme and the maintenance of the franc were an im- 
wssibility. This proved to be so, but when the devalua- 
on took place in the autumn of !ast year, although the 
uation was aided by the announcement of the Tripartite 
greement, there was no real encouragement given to capital 
ind, with the Socialist programme unchanged and the 
Budget unbalanced, mere threats to those who had speculated 
inthe franc or who had sent their money abroad were useless 
to bring about repatriation, and so the situation went from 
tad to worse and the reassurances recently given by the 
Finance Minister and also by M. Blum, both with regard 
budget reforms and to the modification of the forty-hour 
week, would seem to have come too late to stay the downward 
movement in the franc, the more so, perhaps, as we are 
oa the eve of the cantonnal elections, the results of which 
amot be foreseen, though it is probable that Capital appre- 
hends a further swing to the Left. 


It must not be supposed, however, that the responsibility 
for the franc crisis rests entirely with the Socialist Party 
or even the Communist section of the French people. It 
is probable enough that Labour in France was in many 
directions underpaid and that conditions were in many 
mspects unsatisfactory—in other words, that reforms in 
tse directions were needed. Moreover, because they 
were overdue, we have had the usual reaction and the demand 
fr conditions incompatible with the stern requirements 
ofthe moment: for whatever may have been the injustices 
uufered by Labour in the past, nothing can alter the fact 
that what France needs today more than anything is enlarged 
production and an encouragement to capital which has 
fed from the country. Can these things be accomplished ? 
0 far as can be judged on this side of the Channel, the 
telief is held in the City that only a strong National Govern- 
ment can now command the confidence of the French people 
ad bring about the conditions which will restore confidence 
ad ultimately bring back prosperity. The crisis, however, 
may have to become more acute yet before the necessary 
impetus is given for the formation of such a government. 

A. W. Kippy. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


UNSETTLED MARKETS. 


Wita the war in the Far East, with all its horrors, still proceeding 
aid with the financial situation further disturbed by the French 
political and currency crisis, to say nothing of the unsettled 
condition of the New York Stock Market, it is not surprising 

—" on the London Stock Exchange continues to be 
restricted, 


onduc 
nay be 
ncom 


In spite of these disturbing influences, markets 


(Continued on page 616.) 











There is no Capital Depreciation 
with a 


Life Policy 


enquire for details of the 
Society’s various schemes 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 














AVE you ever thought of taking a personal part 

in ridding the world of Consumption—the dread 
disease which carries off some 500 of our people every 
week? You can do so by becoming a Governor of 
Brompton Hospital, and sending five guineas each 
year. Please write to Secretary, Brompton Hospital, 
London, S.W. 3. 


Clean False Teeth 
the Dentists way 


RTIFICIAL TEETH require more than a bath: 

Soaking in an antiseptic solution is not enough. 

Use KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER—the proved 

safe cleanser—brush briskly and rinse. No trouble. 

No discoloration. No fear of weakening the plate. 

Absolute cleanliness and sweetness assured. Of all 
Chemists 1/- per tin. The quick thorough cleanser. 


KOLYNOS 
DENTURE POWDER 
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Here is a suggestion for those young Don’t think that Sketching is diffi- 
men and women who are deciding | cult. It is not. If you really wish 
that the —_ the go —— to learn, I can teach you, easily 
o> ft be ete Mlbintsie. chee aie and successfully. Some of my pupils 
saa “Sidhe cay onl ar alt: have become world-famous Artists. 
dl es ame ¥ 309 : Many of them took up Sketching 
Sg pudigaraniterads ‘ just for the joy of it, and with the 
To these I suggest Sketchiity. There help of my training they have 
is no Hobby like it. Its possibilities turned it into a lucrative career. 
are great, while its cost is negligible. a 

One of the best sketches ever suhb- Send oe pe. for op cer wees 
mitted to me for criticism, from a } It tells you all about Sketching by 
Pupil on Active Servic n Post and describes my Courses in 
on Sugar Paper! | Black and White and Water Colour. 


Address: Percy V. Bradshaw, Principal, 
PRESS ART SCHOOL (Dept. S.P.10), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, Lenden, S.E.23. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 615.) 
have really shown considerable resistance and a good 
feature has been the continued firmness of British Funds and 
other gilt-edged securities. 
* * * * 
A Goop DIVIDEND. 

The condition of the stock markets during the past fortnight 
has not been favourable to good dividend announcements 
having their usual effect upon the shares of the company con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, the very fine dividend recently declared 
by the Rhokana Corporation was well received in the Mining 
Market. It followed the declaration of a maiden dividend by 


Mufulira Copper, in which it will be remembered the Rhokana * 


Corporation has a considerable interest. The Rhokana com- 
pany was therefore expected to make a good dividend, but the 
rate announced of 37} per cent., making 62} per cent. for the 
year, compared with only 17} per cent. for the previous year, 
exceeded expectations. Such, however, was the weakness 
of the market at the moment of the declaration that the shares 
actually weakened a little and, so far, conditions have not 
been favourable to a recovery. The accounts themselves 
are not expected immediately, for the meeting is being con- 
vened for October 27th; if, however, the fully detailed report 
confirms the favourable impressions created by the dividend 
statement, it is possible that the shares may make some response. 
x * * * 
UNITED STEEL. 

The favourable impression created by the preliminary profit 
statement of the United Steel Companies was certainly not 
in any way diminished by the full report issued last week. 
Indeed, the document was more than an ordinary report, 
for it included a most valuable instructive article giving in- 
formation concerning the production of the numerous branches 
of the company’s undertaking. As for the year’s results, 
the figures speak for themselves; the net profit shows 
an increase from £1,545,000 to £2,075,000. Moreover, the 
Directors are continuing to pursue a conservative policy, so 
that £500,000 has been allotted to Central Reserve for deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence and £4,435,000 to the Taxation Reserve. 
Further, the provision for the General Reserve has been 
increased from £100,000 to £167,629, and, after meeting the 
increase in the dividend payment from 7} per cent. a year ago 
to the present distribution of 8} per cent. on the Ordinary 
Stock, the carry-forward of £574,064 is about £4,000 more 
than a year ago. 

A. W. K. 











WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283.) 6/-, 3/6, 2/6, all bookable. 
Evenings at 8.30. Matinees, Wed. & Sat. 2.30. 
LONGFORD PRODUCTIONS IRISH SEASON, 

“ YOUTH’S THE SEASON .. .?” 
A Tragi-Comedy of Dublin Life, 
by Mary Manning. 

















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... gee oe ove see pore £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund... eco aie ies eco pet £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve se ove eee bee ane £2,000,000 
Reserve Liabihty of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, whick has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters cf Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in al] parts of the world, 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 
} 

By ZENO » 2 

[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to th 

solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be éboned. " Bose q the first ey 
“* Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first my be mal 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solution s ould beet. x 
appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in our Next is OM the f 
containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise ‘hy te Ereeiy, 





































































































on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted. SUrcharnd 
1 {2 |3 4 | 5 (6 | 
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! | 
8 9 ll 12 : 3 114 | 
15 | lhe | 
17 18 | 19 {20 | Ks 
21 | 220 [23 | | 
a 
24 25 | | | | 
26 27 | | | 
28 | 29 30 31 | | ae 
| 
32 | ) 
ae. 
| 
ACROSS 4. Building that’s not easy 
1. The final purpose of this destroyed. 
vessel that carries fuel is to 5. rev. Of old. 
sink ! 6. rev. “. . . the wild echy 
8. Fried food that wastes time? flying.” 
12. “The mob of gentlemen 7. Someone is always manryay 
who wrote with...” in these islands, ; 
15. Women forced to make bets. 8. Personified doormat, 
16. My first is unchecked in 32, 9. This kind of sword is a 
my second in 13. biguous. 
17. See 24. 10. rev. Dickensian characte, 
18. rev. Literally high wood. 11. Ravagers. 
19. Tree connected with the 13. Beat acid (anag.), 
Church. 14. rev. First-class venom 
21. The plant to gain a sweet- specimens ! 
heart. 18. rev. A rendezvous ina to 
23. rev. Hip-bones. way. 
24. Unfrequented with 17. 20. rev. Of the shin-bone, 
25. Neglectful of duty in 22. rev. An exclusive fish. 
America. 29. My first is unchecked in 1) 


26. This is used on all occasions. my second in I. 
27. Tumbler that may ormaynot 30. rev. Part of a quart. 


hold a drink ! 
A ‘ SOLUTION TO 
28. You will find several in these CROSSWORD NO. %) 















































persons. 

31. rev. linough. P| A| RUA S| E] LE! 

32. The unchecked letters in 7 1§M| A/T] CLHIMJAIKIE [Rl 
and 27 are at the centre of C| A|N/N| O(N) BIA E 
operations. K[_Z| CH E| U/H] EUV TT a) 

M| O| O|/DINPE/H/ Cl Ait 1! 

DOWN EPN] R/U/ DIG| E/ 1 SiH Al 

2. This person can’t be any- Ol TFO} RI RIT} S| RLOO MI 
thing else but well-behaved. P| A| ULP| E| RET) R/U R/O 

3. Vowels. LIN S L| A T| 1{OjNR) 














SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 262 is A. L. Symonds 
8 Tremena Road, St. Austell, Cornwall. 








———H ACHETTE’S: 


Incorporated in France with Limited Liability. 
ADELAIDE MONTHLY LIST FREE ON LARGE 








STREET, REQUEST. STOCKS. 
CHARING ’"Prione: Tem. 9467. PROMPI 





CROSS. LONDON’S | SERVICE. 
Bact FOREIGN BOOKSHOP 


¢ 
A FINE RECORD 
95,000 little ones rescued from neglect and destitution 


and given the chance in life otherwise dtnied them.. .. 
Such work surely merits your support. Please do send 


a gift now to Herbert H. Glanfield, Director. 
(2/- provides for one child for a day.) 
THE 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETI 


Patron: H.M. The King. Incorporated by Royal Charter. Est. 1856. 














17, Leigham Court Road, Streatham, S.W.16 
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PERSONAL 








BREAKFASTS, free, ample, satis- 
52,00 fying, will be supplied this winter 
Ons East End children, Funds permitting. 
to hungry the little ones. 3d. pays for ONE meal ; 
for 100. How many may we entertain as your 
2st. 20 'RS.V.P. to THE REV. Percy INESON, Supt., 
‘ 7 Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 3 Bromley 
East Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 












A GUARANTEED CURE OF DAMPNESS 


British Knapen, Ltd., experts in all prob- 

is fired Oy Dry-rot, or faulty Ventilation. Survey 

estimate free. —Write their RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 

at Stonegrove Manor, Canons Park, Edgware, London. 
Edgware 0987.) 

IORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book 

“r7 ., . and I will.”—BrITISH INSTITUTE OF 

PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, L.TD.,1 ( BR) Ludgate Hill,E.C.4. 









| | DERN WARFARE on Nasal Catarrh. Have 
i M Jonization at VicToRIA CLINIC, 70 Victoria Street, 
$W.1. Vic. 4123. 











‘EARLY EVERYONE CAN WRITE weil enough 
\ to get into print if he knows what to write about. 
The Premier School’s SUBJECT CHART (copyright), 
including hundreds of acceptable ideas and many 
valuable hints with SAMPLE LESSON. Prospectus, 
and full details of postal tuition, free on application to 
PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 10 Premier House, 














at. Brunswick Square, London, W.C.r1. 
rd is am 
hara YMOKERS remember “‘ Smilin’ Through.” 
ete, ) TOM LONG’s a “ great production ”’ too. 
venom ‘PEECH TRAINING.—Muss Ranpor, 1 Holford 
Ny S Rd., N.W.3; Ham. 0959. Speech training teacher 
; King Alfred School desires further school and private 
IN @ road. engagements. Elimination foreign accents speciality. 
one, -_ . _ 
ish OO RELATIVES.—Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople 
‘4 requiring Permanent or Temporary Nursing 
ed in ly Attention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 


High medical and other 
Nurstnc Home, 100 
Tel.: Byron 2495. 


Home near Harrow School. 
recommendations. —GROSVENOR_ 
; High Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 





'NHEARD of Prices, jewels, gold, silver, plate, 
U pictures, china, furniture, contents of houses. 
W. E. Hurcomb now assists me, travelling by car every- 
where in the Kingdom, valuing, advising, buying for 
cah. For further details read ‘*‘ A Lady,’’ Opportunity 
Market, Times, any Saturday.—R. J. Davies, 123 New 
Bond Street, London, W. 1. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 








PISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID 


ASSOCIATION 





A War-sufferer, three major operations since Feb- 
tary—in considerable pain and distress, having wife 
and child to maintain and only 7s. 6d. per week total 
income. Details given. 

This is one of many pathetic cases for which funds are 
urgently required. 


PLEASE HELP! 


Hon. SECRETARY, 74 Brook Green, London, W. 6. 








POOR WIDOW, 79 years, suffering from cancer 
AV and in a state of desperate poverty, having un- 
employed son (no dole) and total income of only 15s. 
per week, out of which she must pay 7s. rent. Please 
help to lessen her suffering.—THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FoR CANCER RELIEF, Spectator Appeal, 47 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 1. 








and 10% for 52. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT 
AND WANTED 





wong 
2 CRUISES 


sWEST 


INDIES 


E FLORIDA 
y= 





We are pleased to announce details for 
1938 of two Cruises which have in previous 
years proved the most popular of the 
Winter Season. 


JAN. 22, s.s. Duchess of Richmond, from 
Southampton, visiting sixteen sunny ports 
and places, including Cristobal, Havana, 
Miami, etc. 48 days, from 90 Gns. 
FEB. 17, s.s. Duchess of Atholl, from 
Liverpool! to Las Palmas, the West Indies 
and Florida. 32 days, from 55 Gns. 


For Further Particulars — Your Local Agent, or 


Cnadian Pacific 


Tratalgar Square, London, W.C.2 
(WHItehall 5100) and 103 Leadenhali Street, E.C.34 
Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Glasgow, Dundee, Betfast & Dublio 


Series discounts : 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





( UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Practical Training for Social, 
Business Posts. Residential Ctubs. 


Course, £55. Prospectus from 
Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 


Professional and 
Seven months’ 





ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
(Under Distinguished Patronage) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
ENDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 





HE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 
invites inquiries from those requiring expert 
Private Secretaries of either sex. (No fees.)—8 New 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. (Phone: Hol. 


220 


2208.) 











Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. } 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


24% for 6 insertions ; 





EDUCATIONAL 





40TH ANNUAL EDITION 
YJATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS. 
i An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools and 
Tutors, Crown 8vo., 956 Pages. Price 5s. Postage 6d, 
Contains particulars with illustgations of Preparatory, 
Private and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors. 
Co-educational Schools, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Training and Physical Training Colleges, &c. 
J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, FREE OF CHARGE. 


{CHOOL OF SLAVONIC AND EAST 
, EUROPEAN STUDIES (UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON). 

DIRECTOR: SIR BERNARD PareEs, K.B.E., M.A. 
Session 1937-38 commences on Thursday, 
October 7th, 1937. Day and Evening Classes in 
Russian, Polish, Czechoslovak, Serbo-Croat and 


Hungarian at moderate fees, for beginners and advanced 
students. 

For information, lists of public lectures and pros- 
pectus, telephone (MUSeum 9738) or write to the 
SECRETARY, School of Slavonic agd East European 
Studies, 40 Torrington Square, London, W.C. 1. 


HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss Freeston, 
M.A.Oxon., Miss Nanco, B.A.Lond., and 
experienced staff) undertake coaching for all University, 
School, and Civil Service examinations. (Men or women 
students.) Modern Language clawes. English for 
foreigners. Small groups for Matriqulation and School 
Certificate work. Individual tuition in weak subjects. 
Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice and list 
of recent successes,apply 50 Westminster Palace Gardens, 








S.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interviews 
by appointment only. Tel. Victoria 2976. 
LECTURES 


| Galella aah 4 LONDON. 


A Course of three Lectures on “ GERMANISCHE 
GOTTERDICHTUNG ” will be given (in German) 
by PROFESSOR DR. HERMANN SCHNEIDER 
Professor of German Philology in the University of 
Tubingen) at BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Regent’s Park, N.W.1—entramce York Gate) on 
OCTOBER 1sth, 18th and 2oth at 5.15 p.m. At the 
First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor 
Edna Purdie, D.Lit. (Professor of German in the 
University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 





OF 





halal tata Se OF LONDON. 


A Course of three Lectures on “ MANUSCRIPTS 
AND HISTORY” will be given by Dr. ROBIN 
FLOWER, F.B.A. (Deputy Keeper of MSS. in the 
British Museum), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on FRIDAYS, 
OCTOBER 22ND and 29TH and NOVEMBER sTH, at 
5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken 
by Prof. C. J. Sisson, D.Lit., D.-és-L. (Lord North- 
cliffe Professor of Modern English Literature in the 
University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
S. J. Worsiey, 
Academic Registrar. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





RIENDS’ BOOK CENTRE, Euston Road.—Do you 
know of this shop where you may examine at leisure 
and in comfort the latest books on religious, social and 
international problems ? Opposite Euston Station. 
*Phone EUSton 3602. 

















QT: LEONARDS AND_ ST. KATHARINES 
h SCHOOLS, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. 












_ The Council invite applications for the post of 

| Headmistress of St. Leonards and St. Katharines | 
Schools, wh becomes vacant on August Ist, 1938. 

All n and forms of application may be 





bDtained 


THE SECRETARY, St. Leonards Lodge, 
ot Andrew z 


; Fife. 












| GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public 
on individual lines for girls from 10-19. 
jing, Swimming. 








| fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Ridir 
Girls are prepared for usual examin 
University entrance or may specialise in 
| Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 











EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
i —Make spare hours profitable. Booklet tree.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W. 8. 





ITERARY Typewtzg., Trans., &c., promptiy ex., MSS. 
Is. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,00c0.—Miss N. 
| McFaRLANeE C), TheStudy,96 MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea. 


iN 


|} FUBLISHER has opening for Poems, Essays, 
Novels, &c. Also songs and instrumental Music.— 

Send MSS or call, Dept. X., LASSALLE LIMITED, 47 Old 
Compton Street, London, W. 1. Phone Gerrard $397. 





pert 


SS. typed rs. per r,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
work.—Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.r. 











ered for publication. Ferms by arran 


YEREK LtD., Z.B., 1404 Shaftesbury Av:, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Shillii r line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITAL 
a eg ig Leo = only ig Sana whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


% for 13s 74% for 26 ; and 10 % for §2. 


S occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
Series discounts : 23% 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 


==, 


for 6 insertions ; 


W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PUBLICATIONS 





HE BOOK-SELECTOR.—A Guide to the Month’s 
Best Books, 2s. 6d. per annum.—32/37 Dorland 
House, Regent Street, W. 





CINEMAS 





CA DBM TF Cc-IN EM AG 
A Oxford Street Ger. 2981. 
SACHA GUITRY 
in his brilliant new come dy experiment 
“TE ROMAN D’UN TRICHEUR” (A) 
“Delightful insolence . . .”—Evening Standard. 


é 
- 








SHOP BY POST 


Y\HETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy 
Ss in quarters, at 1s. 4d. per Ib. for hindquarters 
1s. per Ib. for forequarters; and rs. 2d. per Ib. for 
sides and whole carcases. All carriage paid per parce 
post. Despatched on Wednesdays and Saturdays.— 
T. M. Aprz & Sons, VOF, SHETLAND. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
EST GEESE, 6s. each ; largest chicken, dedi, 6s. 
| pair, trussed, post paid.—Nora DoNnoGuuk, The 
Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 


PIANOS 





LUTHNER and Co., Ltd., have a few secondhand 
I PIANOS, re-conditioned as new, tor SALE ai 
reduced prices. Deferred Payments over three years.— 
Apply 17-23, Wigmore Street, W. 1. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


LANgham 1423 





EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST | 
I PRICES OBTAINABLE for vi bur REVIEW | 


COPIES.—T. J. GASTON, 76 Strand,W’.C. 


.(Tem, 3048. 














MISCEL L ANE OU S 
ONEG AL deinen Tek select 
I Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed P atterns free 
on request. — MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Iris! 1 Free State. 











\ oe = ‘RS ! NO MORE 


5 WE FE DING BACK- 






—New ‘Whi t Weeder, with 
pe ane — blunt jaws, pulls weeds, roots and all. 
No stooping or emaling © §2 ins. long; reaches back } 
of deep beds or among rows of — witho = damage ; | 


simple, light (only 22 02 pid; for beds, plots, 
rockeries. SATISFACT ION "OR MONE y BACK.— 
Send P.O. for 3s. 6d. (plus 6d. carriage) to CORPORATE | 






Street, London, W.C. 2. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
t to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should — 7. Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, Lond W.C. 1 remittance by 
‘Tuesday of each week. gis A 2} for 6 inser- 
tions: §% for 13; 74°. for 26; and 10°‘), for 52. 











TINTER UNDERWEAR DIRECT FROM 
\ MAKERS.—Great opportunity for Thrifty 
Buyers! Lower than shop prices, because no middle- 
men’s profits. Saves you shillings in the £. Soft and 
silky, comfortable, long-lasting. W rite for Illustrated 
Catalogue and Free Patterns of lovely “ B- P” Under- 
wear. Every style and size, for Women, Children, Men. 
Pure Wool, Mixtures, Art Silk. COMPLETE SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED.—Write BirKETT & 
Puituips, Ltp., Dept. S., Union Road, Nottingham. 














* The Art of Record Buying ” 


Few gramophone users pave time to compare 
all av k rsions of the particular works 
to their collection. To help 
choice we issue a b ed 


Bi iy which 
. ! 















for a iree copy. 


E M G ‘Hand- made Gramophones Ltd., 
TEM. 7166-7 11 Grape St., London, W.C.2 











Printed in Great Britain by W. SPEAIGHT AND SONS 


No. 


<d. Handknit | 


TRIES Ltp. (Dept. SP.7), 6-7 Buckingham | 


Stocked by all leading 
Chemists, Hairdressers, 
Stores, etc. 





Sole Manufacturers : 


> JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





i] 
a . . and still THE RED HOUSE 

| a maxim and a belief that after much sampling your 
final selection will be for the Red House for a week-end 
out of town. a few weeks in the country or a permanent 
} country home. 10 acres of lovely grounds, golf, tennis, 
bridge comfort without a domestic care. 

-| THE RED HOUSE 

| LEATHERHEAD. 

An Hotel . .. and a home. 

| Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress, will be glad to 
send you full particulars. Private Suites available. 


One minute from station. Telephone: 164. 
| 





| PAELGRAVE CLUBLTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.r.). 
} —Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns weekly. —Vict. 3347. 





| ROITWICH SPA.—W' ORCESTE RSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 
water. “Suites 24 new rooms with radiators f 
R.A.C. Illustrated Guide from R. Lusn, Manager. 


+fiey 





7} DINBURGH. —THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent. Tgms.: ‘““Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
i Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds ro acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Brochure free. Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, D. 

P. R.:H. A., Lap., St. Grorce’s HOTEL, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 








NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
\ quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List *‘ S,” stating requirements, to ‘‘ SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 








eS -TD. (21 St. George’s Sq.,S.W.1.). 


—Room and breakfast §s. n ght or 30s. w’kly : with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 3§s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—V ict. 7289. 


Ltp., 98 ed 9¢ 
99 Gower Street, 


; 
London, W.C.1—Friday, October 8, 














WHERE TO STAY 





DEAL CONVALESCENCE OR RE : 
Chaplin Home. (Non-profit pheno! Pennie 

country, distant view sea. Central heating, E . 
tood. H. and c. most rooms. No nursing, fees 
instructions observed. Prices £2—{7 I58- a 
TrustEEs, The Firs, Crowhurst, Sussex. PP 
Dn 

MVHE BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO,.~jj, 
position, West Cliff Front, noted for Comin 
Service and Cuisine. Resident Physician, T,No, i. 








lll ll———l-EL 
=: 


RECOMMENDED BRITISq 
HOTELS 





BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND $4 
BRIGHTON. —(Rottingdean). eae UDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLA 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIV ERSILY ARMS, 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCES TERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall). —FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose Vatty, 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants). a 0 & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE. —CAIRN FE oO. 
ARLOW. MANOR HOTEL 





HASTINGS. —AL BA 


IKI? 


—QU 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 


KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 

LEATHERHEAD.—RED he 

LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, Arundel St W.C2 
—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Rescell St, W.C1. 
—UNITED SERVICE S, 98-102 Cromwell 


Rd., S.W.7 
MANCHESTER.—BOW WDEN HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S gels 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT AR 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—M ANOK HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIE 

—ROYAL M.: ARINE, 

OBAN.—GREAT WESTE Par 
PERTH.—STATION HOTE 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PAL: a. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYA 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M. —Penwic K Bay & Links, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BA 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GR. AND 
ST. IVES (C Sornwall)—TREGENN: A CASTLE. 
ST. MAW ES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 

TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 


| SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
| SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horm 


—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 
STRATHPEFFER SPA Nore 5a —BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH Bishopstcignten, )—HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 

—PALACE. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 














IF YOU HATE LONDON’S NOISE... 


CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL offers you 
almost country quiet within easy 
reach of the City and West End. 
Beautifully appointed with a staf 
concerned for your comfort, an 
terms from as little as £2 2 0 
weekly for full board. 
Write or 'phone for brochure. 


CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL, 


18 Anerley wit, Crystal Palace, S.E. 19. 














: Sydenham 5363. 


— 








Fi tter Lane, London, E.C.4, and published by THE SPECTATOR, Ltp., at their offices’ 
) 1937. 
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